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J HE New York Municipal Art Society has prepared, with 
ye the aid of suggestions from the Merchants’ Association, 
the Board of Trade, the Manufacturers’ Association, the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, and the various artistic 
bodies, a report upon a comprehensive plan for the improve- 
ment of New York, which can be carried out slowly, if neces- 
sary, but which will surely lead to the development, in time to 
come, of a beautiful and convenient city, worthy of its situation 
and surroundings. In the matter of convenience, the report 
looks forward to the time when every important street will 
have its subway, to contain main pipes and wires; when arcades, 
parallel with the most crowded streets, will relieve the traffic ; 
and when the water front, which is every day more congested, 
will be connected with the underground system. One of the 
most important recommendations, artistically, is that sites for 
public buildings should be selected long before they are needed, 
so that they may be sure of a worthy position. As compared 
with Boston, New York is already tolerably successful in the 
positions of its public buildings; but it is still far behind any 
great Continental city, and it is none too soon to be looking out 
for the future. ‘There is in France a curious law by which 
any municipality can acquire improved property, paying for it 
the value of the land alone, but allowing the occupant to 
remain in peaceful enjoyment of the property, under the stipu- 
lation that he shall make no repairs on the building. In the 
ordinary course of things, a city building which cannot be 
altered or extensively repaired is practically obsolete and use- 
less in twenty or thirty years, so that the owner is glad to give 
it up, making the site available for public purposes. Some 
such arrangement as this might be useful for acquiring for pub- 
lic purposes the most prominent sites in the newer parts of 
cities; or, perhaps, municipalities might be authorized to 
acquire such sites before the territory was developed, and lease 
them, on ground-leases of twenty-five or thirty years, or longer, 
so as to be receiving a little income on the investment until the 
growth of population should make it desirable to utilize the 
ground. If something of the kind could have been done when 
the upper part of New York was first laid out, and the streets 
had been carefully planned so as to give vistas terminating in a 
monument, or building, or object of interest of some kind, as 
the streets of Paris lead up to the Are de Triomphe, or the 
Madeleine, or the Tuileries, or the Trocadéro, or St. Augustin, 
or the Opéra, or the Chamber of Deputies, or the Monuments 
of the Place de la République, or the Place de la Bastille, the 
fatiguing monotony of the present avenues would have been 
avoided. It is not too late, even now, to remedy this over- 
sight. Broadway, by cutting diagonally across the avenues, 
gives many sites which could be beautifully utilized; and even 
such an intolerably tiresome street as Sixth Avenue, nearly 
spoiled as it is by the elevated railway, could be to a great 
extent reclaimed by interrupting it with a public square, around 
the perimeter of which the elevated road could be carried, leav- 
ing the middle clear for a great monument in the axis of the 
street, which would be visible throughout the whole extent. 
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R. WILLIAM COLFORD SCHERMERHORN, who 
MM died a few days ago in New York, was one of the most 

conspicuous members of the group, now rapidly diminish- 
ing, of representatives of the old Knickerbocker families, who, 
with their like in Philadelphia, Boston and Baltimore, and a 
few in places farther South, form an aristocracy of which this 
country may well be proud. Unassuming, useful and charit- 
able, he managed a great property wisely and intelligently for 
the benefit of other people. ‘The profession of architecture is 
particularly indebted to him, in that, although the gift was so 
quietly made that it does not appear in the newspaper notices 
of his life, he founded and maintained, as long as it needed 
such assistance, the Architectural Department of Columbia 
University, now one of the principal architectural schools in 
the United States. He was not less generous in other ways to 
his Alma Mater, having presented it at one time with three 
hundred thousand dollars, to be used in erecting a building for 
such purposes.as the Government of the University might pre- 
fer. Mr. Schermerhorn, in addition to being a devoted friend 
of Columbia University, was for many years an officer of the 
Metropolitan Museum, and gave freely of his time, money and 
counsel to whatever was best in art in New York. 





E have a letter from an architect of distinction, who is 
W troubled at the treatment which he has received from a 

committee. The committee had occasion to make some 
alterations in a building, noted as one of the most important 
works of the architect in question, and invited a builder to 
make an estimate of the cost of the alteration proposed. The 
builder employed an architect of his acquaintance to draw 
plans of the work, as a basis for his estimate. When the plans 
and estimate were submitted to the committee, it appeared that 
they contemplated the making of several new windows, which, 
naturally, affected the appearance of the building. The com- 
mittee, realizing this, decided that, although, in their opinion, 
the new plans “ conformed to the general architectural features 
of the building,” it would be more satisfactory to submit them 
to the original architect, and ask him for such suggestions in 
regard to the shape and proportion of the windows as he might 
see fit to make, provided he would be willing to make such 
examination and suggestions for a sum not exceeding fifty 
dollars. 





T is not surprising that the distinguished architect in question 
should be a little indignant at such treatment; and yet, in 
spite of the ludicrously Philistine air of the transaction, it 

cannot be denied that the committee, according to its lights, 
acted with what it intended to be perfect courtesy and consider- 
ation. ur friend thinks, as every other architect would, that 
he ought to have been consulted in the first place in making 
plans for an alteration in his building; but it does not appear 
that the committee knew that any architect was employed by 
the builder, and it seems that, after they found that one had 
been so employed, they, of their own accord, voted fifty dollars 
of the money for whose expenditure they knew they would be 
held to rigid account, in courteous recognition of the right of 
the original designer of the building to be consulted in regard 
to alterations in it. Although we are certainly not disposed to 
favor any neglect or violation of artistic rights, we think there 
is something to be said on behalf of the people who are not 
artists, and have no conception of artistic rights, or of artistic 
sensibilities, except when they happen unintentionally to ruffle 
some of these latter. We might, indeed, observe that the fact 
that an architect was found to make plans for altering a work 
of a distinguished professional brother might well have led the 
committee to suppose that artistic rights need not give them 
much concern which were not recognized by the artists them- 
selves ; and they are entitled to the greater credit for having 
been so scrupulous. 





OSTON and Cambridge are gradually accumulating artistic 
treasures of great value, and, in many cases, of a special 
interest. Among these latter, those which are ready, or 

are promised, for the new Germanic Museum deserve, perhaps, 

the first place. Although, in general, only casts, they show, 
as nothing else has ever shown Americans, the great and noble 
art of Germany. Even Germans know, as a rule, very little 
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of the artistic treasures of which their own land is so full, and 
it is fortunate that the favor of an imperial amateur has been 
enlisted in behalf of a project which may, we hope, place before 
the eyes of the public of Cambridge and Boston some reason- 
ably adequate abstract of German art, from the charming 
Bavarian ironwork, and the stained-glass of Cologne, to the 
medieval stone-carving of Nuremberg, and the beautiful do- 
mestic sculpture of the present day, in which the Berlin School 
stands perhaps unrivalled. Besides German casts, however, 
the University Museum of Fine-Arts has gained lately a water- 
color drawing by Turner; a large panel in tempera, by Fra 
Filippo Lippi; a panel signed by Giovanni Bellini; two Greek 
marbles; three Greek vases, and a multitude of Greek and 
Egyptian bronzes and terra-cottas, all in the form of “indefinite 
loans” from recent graduates of the University. Compara- 
tively small as these acquisitions are in importance beside those 
of the great public museums, it should never be forgotten that 
a small working collection, like that of the Fogg Art Museum, 
stands in relation to the students of art in the University some- 
thing as the treasures which a great artist hangs around the 
walls of his studio do to his eager and appreciative pupils, and 
the excellence or mediocrity of the works so shown has a great 
influence upon those whom it is most important to influence. 





ITHOUT wishing to disparage great public museums, 
\ which undoubtedly do much to train the public taste, it 

may be observed that it is more than doubtful whether 
they do much to develop artists. In England, where enormous 
sums have been spent to collect the most valuable works, and 
to show them, as travelling loan collections, all over the coun- 
try, the development of the National Gallery and the South 
Kensington Museum coincides closely in date with the collapse 
of the once lovely school of British art, and the substitution of 
the horrors of Beardsleyism, and the self-conscious affectations 
of the moderns for the touching sweetness of Gainsborough and 
Reynolds and Hogarth. However this phenomenon may be 
explained, there is, fortunately, no question of the influence 
upon the public of great art, and the Boston Museum has done 
wisely in purchasing, out of a fund bequeathed for the purpose, 
several pictures out of the splendid collection left by Mrs. S. D. 
Warren. Mrs. Warren, it may be observed, was the daughter 
of a country minister, learned and able in his profession, but 
no more devoted to the fine-arts than most New Englanders of 
liberal education. The daughter married a manufacturer, also 
well-educated according to the New England standard, and 
the two, or more particularly, perhaps, Mrs. Warren, after she 
was left with a large property, and leisure and opportunity to 
use it as she wished, brought together one of the most char- 
acteristically American collections in the country. In calling 
it an American collection, we do not mean that there were in 
it many pictures by American artists, although some of the best 
were included in it, but that she selected, with independent 
American taste, pictures because she liked them, not because 
they bore great names. It is well known that Americans did 
much to make the reputation of the Barbizon painters, whose 
freshness and naturalism charmed the unprejudiced Trans- 
Atlantic buyers, and Mrs. Warren’s collection, naturally enough, 
contained many splendid examples of this school, besides a 
beautiful Millet, which has been bought for the Boston Museum 
of Fine-Arts, and will be added to the rich store of this great 
artist’s works now owned in Boston. Besides the Millet, the 
Boston Museum purchased a Pieter de Hoogh, a Géréme, and 
two portraits by Sir Thomas Lawrence, which will add very 
materially to its attractions. 





New York Municipal Art Commission, expresses some 

very sensible views in regard to the tariff on works of art. 
It is needless to say that he considers all duties on such works, 
whether fifty days or fifty years old, as injurious to the interests 
of this country ; and he denounces, in vigorous language, as 
“piggery,” the attempts of a very few American artists to 
oppose the repeal of the duty, or to retain a specific duty on 
low-priced pictures, in order, as he presumes, to keep the home 
market for their own productions, the value of which they thus 
estimate. At the same time Mr. Warner regards the move- 
ment to secure repeal from Congress as hopeless, partly from 
the absolute and well-known indifference of the great majority 
of voters to the question, and partly from the great reluctance 
which Congress has shown to consider any modification what- 
ever of the present tariff system. 


M's JOHN DE WITT WARNER, the President of the 


ERHAPS we can impart a ray of hope to the distinguished 
and unselfish artists and amateurs who are endeavoring to 
bring about at least the partial abolition of this barbarous 

tax, by suggesting that they should try to enlist Mr. Oxnard on 
their side. We are informed by the newspapers that “ Mr. 
Oxnard has decided to allow the Cuban Reciprocity treaty 
to pass,” and a person who, by simply “deciding” to do 
so, can accomplish an undertaking which two Presidents 
have attempted in vain is certainly the one to whom an 
appeal should be made when legislation is wanted. When 
we speak of him as a “ person,” it must be understood that we 
intend no disrespect to a Being who holds Congressmen in the 
hollow of his hand, and that we simply suffer from the embar- 
rassment of not knowing what title is appropriate to so power- 
ful a potentate. Under the Constitution of the United States, 
we are debarred from speaking of him as “ His Majesty ” ; and 
to call him an Imperial Highness would be, we fear, to cast 
undeserved discredit on him. Perhaps it might be permitted 
to use a new title of honor, which would be appropriate to the 
occasion, as well as expressive of esteem, by addressing him as 
“ His Sweetness.” At least, the committee in charge of the 
petition might try the effect of this salutation. 





J HE iniquitous contract by which the window-glass trust 
allotted five thousand shares of stock to the Glass Workers’ 
Union, on condition of the assistance of the latter in driv- 
ing independent manufacturers out of business by preventing 
them from getting men, has been cancelled, and the stock 
withdrawn, through what might be called a falling-out of that 
familiar kind through which honest men get their own. As 
the Glass Workers’ Union, just as much as the trust, was 
simply in pursuit of its own interest in the transaction, it was, 
perhaps, inevitable that a time should come when the interests 
would separate. The worst grievance, however, seems to have 
been that the anion allowed its members to work in the in- 
dependent factories which it had been bribed to help in sup- 
pressing, at the same time that, while the trust was bound, by its 
compact with the union, to employ only union men, nearly 
half its plants were idle, for want of men to work them. Mean- 
while, the union and the trust have both become so obnoxious 
to all lovers of decent methods in business that a petition from 
the principal labor organization in the country has been pre- 
pared for presentation to Congress, urging the abolition of the 
duties on imported window-glass, with the avowed object of 
breaking down the tariff-protected monoply which has held 
possession of this great industry for so many years. 





‘Vy CURIOUS illustration of the way in which tariff legisla- 
Hi tion affects the life of the people is to be found in the 

appeal made by Professor Fernow, of the New York 
State College of Forestry, for the repeal of the duties on lumber. 
Professor Fernow is probably the best authority living on the 
subject, and certainly would not speak unadvisedly, but he 
thinks it his duty to point out that, at the present rate of con- 
sumption, the timber resources of the United States will hold 
out only about thirty years. The feeble efforts at planting 
which have been made within the past few years are better 
than nothing, but they are insignificant in comparison with the 
devastation which sweeps away our forests at the rate of hun- 
dreds of acres daily. Evidently, the only way for our children 
to have timber to build their houses with is for us to plant it 
for them, and, meanwhile, to check, if possible, the furious cut- 
ting which is going on everywhere in the United States, so 
that while the newly-planted trees are growing, there may still 
be timber to use. For this latter purpose Professor Fernow 
sees no better means than to remove the tariff duty of two dol- 
lars a thousand on lumber. As Canadian building-timber can 
be delivered here as cheaply as the native product, the duty is 
simply a bounty, paid out of the pockets of the consumers, to 
encourage the denudation of the forest lands of the United 
States; and, as it is notorious that the duty, by shutting out 
Canadian lumber from this country, has led to the establish- 
ment of multitudes of wood-working factories in Canada, and 
drawn population from the frontier States at an alarming rate, 
the proprietors and lessees of the American forests feel that 
their present prosperity is rather precarious, and strain every 
nerve to increase the harvest while the profits last. If the duty 
were removed, this inducement for the destruction of the forests 
would be lessened and, as Professor Fernow points out, every 
stick of Canadian lumber used in this country would save an 
American stick for future use, at a time when it will be sorely 
wanted, and when foreign producers will have us at their mercy. 
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NOTES ON IRON AND STEEL CONSTRUCTION.!— XIIL 


VERYTHING in connection with steel-building construction has 
been treated upon in these articles with the exception of the de- 
termination of stresses in framed structures, and the design of 

such framed structures as roof-trusses. It is not the purpose of the 
article to start in with the 
analysis of stresses for ele- 
mentary trusses and treat 
— upon the many different 
types, but rather to give 
such principles as will allow 
of the analysis of any 
framed structure, and to 
give, in connection with 
these principles, four or 
five practical examples 
covering the more complicated types of trusses. 

Before commencing the subject, there are certain definitions and 
terms which, if thoroughly understood, will greatly facilitate explana- 
tions and descriptions, i. e. : — 
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A “ force” acting upon a framed structure is either a “ load,” a 
“ stress,” or a “reaction.” The “loads” upon any framed structures 
are usually due to the weight of the maverials, and, in a roof-truss, 
the roof-covering and snow-load, beside which there exists the wind- 
load. 

The “ stresses” are created in the members of the truss or frame 
by the loads and wind-pressures. They may be either tensile or 
compressive. 

The reactions are the forces at the ends of the structures, or points 
of support of a framed structure. These reactions may act in any di- 
rection, but are necessary to counteract the loads. 

The external forces upon a frame consist of the loads, the force due 
to wind-pressure, and the reactions. 

The internal forces are the stresses in the several members. Any 
system of forces may be either concurrent or non-concurrent. 

Concurrent forces are those which meet at a single point of action. 

Non-concurrent forces imply that the forces do not meet at a single 
point of application. 

Any structure to be in equilibrium, that is, in a state of rest, must 
be secure against motion, either lateral or rotary. 

When a structure is secure against lateral motion, it is said to be 
in equilibrium of translation. 

Equilibrium of rotation implies that a structure is secure against a 
circulation or revolving motion about any particular point. 


In statics the element that most interests the engineer is equilib- 
rium, for the frame is designed in order that equilibrium may exist. 
A structure in order to be in complete equilibrinm must possess both 
equilibrium of rotation and equilibrium of translation, that is, it 
must neither tend to move laterally, nor shall there be any rotation 
about a fixed point. Where a system of forces meet at a single 
point there can be no tendency for rotation, but there can be a ten- 
dency to move in a certain direction unless the system is balanced 
or in equilibrium. An example of a system of concurrent forces, or 
forces that act at a single point, exists in the connections of a truss 
or framed structure. For instance, in Figure 91 is shown a rafter 
member, its load, two tension-members and a compression-member, 
meeting at a single point. There are, consequently, six forces in the 
system, which are designated by the arrows as shown. This joint, 
in order to be secure against failure, must be in equilibrium of trans- 
lation. In Figure 92 is designated an iron bracket supported upon 
a corbel and sustained in position by a tie-rod, secured through the 
wall. The force W acts at the 
end as shown, and would tend to 
turn the bracket about the point 
c but for the tension in the bolt 
at b. The four forces acting 
upon the bracket are non-concur- 
rent, and consist of the load W, 
the tension in the bolt 5, the 
pressure upon the corbel at a 
and the horizontal thrust at the 
corbel marked c. In order that 
W shall not rotate the bracket 
about the point c, the moment of 
W about the point must be equal 
to the moment of the force 
created in the bolt 4 about the 
same point. When this condi- 
tion exists there is no tendency 
for the bracket to revolve about the point C and equilibrium of rota- 
tion is created. 

To analyze the condition of equilibrium that exists at any point in 
a structure, assume the following example, which consist of the an- 
alysis of the stresses meeting at a single point, as shown in Figure 93 
at A. These stresses consist of A, B, C, D, E and F, the amount 
and direction of the stresses are as shown in the diagram, and in 
order to determine whether the joint is in equilibrium it is necessary 
to draw what is known as the polygon of forces shown at B in Fig- 
ure 93; the forces are similarly marked, as shown in the figure at 


boas b 

















1 Continued from No. 1403, page 53. 


A, and are made equal by some scale to their amounts and as well 
extend in the same respective direction. For instance, A, = 5,333 
pounds, is drawn downward obliquely ; B, 16,000 pounds, is like- 
wise drawn downward, vertically ; C extends upward obliquely with 
an amount of 26,500 pounds; D is practically horizontal, and amounts 
to 8,000 pounds, while E is drawn upwards and is measured to equal 
by scale 9,000 pounds, and F downward is made to equal 7,500 


pounds. It is found that the 
Q ending of the force F' in 
N tr the stress-diagram does not 
$I 5600 correspond with the com- 
bs eo mencement of the force A. 


In other words, the polygon 
of forces does not close, and 
in order to create equilibrium 
at the joint a force designated 


(Mu by R, must connect the com- 
19 A mencement of the polygon and 
FS the end of the last force F. 
| 


This force R, is the resultant 
of all of the forces connecting 

/ about the joint; that is, it is 
( equal, in direction and inten- 
sity, in its action upon the 
joint, to all of the forces in 
the system. As is designated 
in the diagram, this resultant 
is opposed in direction to the 
direction of the forces in 
the polygon, and in order 
that the polygon of forces 
may be in equilibrium, a reac- 
tion equal to R,, as marked 
at A, is necessary, so that 
a force would need to be in- 
troduced in the system in 
order that the joint can be in equilibrium. In drawing the polygon 
of forces they may be taken in any order, but each force must be laid 
off accurately to scale to represent its particular member, and its di- 
rection must be carefully designated. When the polygon closes, as 
was accomplished by the introduction of the resultant Rj, the system 
of forces about the joint is in equilibrium, and when a polygon of 
forces closes and each force follows around the polygon in direction 
from the beginning to the end, then equilibrium is ensured. 

There is another means by which the equilibrium at a joint in a 
structure may be proved, and that is by the employment of the prin- 
ciple known as the resolution of forces. The resolution of forces 
exists in the fact that any force, as at A, Figure 94, may be resolved 
into two components, as B and C’; these two forces, which are equal 
in effect to the oblique force A, are vertical and horizontal, and are 
known as the vertical and horizontal components of the force A. 

Consider the connection or joint in Figure 95. Each one of these 
forces is resolved into its vertical and horizontal components; the 
result is diagrammatically shown by the dotted lines. ‘The nega- 
tive components are marked with the sign of subtraction, while the 
positive components are marked with the plus sign, that is, all of 
the vertical and horizontal forces acting in one direction are called 
negative, and all of the vertical and horizontal forces acting in the 
opposite direction are called positive. The algebraic sum of these 
components gives the lines marked H and V, and when the diagonal 
R is drawn it will be found that this line is equal to the resultant 
obtained in the previous discussion of Figure 93, but it was deter- 
mined that it was necessary, in order to create equilibrium at the 
joint to introduce the resultant R, as a force in the system of forces 
shown at A in Figure 93; when, therefore, the resultant R in Fig- 
ure 95 is considered as a force it is quite evident that the alge- 
braic sum of the vertical components equals zero, while the algebraic 
sum of the horizontal components likewise equals zero. ‘This, then, 
is always a condition of translation equilibrium for a system of con- 
current forces, and the condition may be expressed algebraically as 


= H comp. = 0 
= Vcomp. = o0 








Fig. 93 


The one important principle to be borne in mind by the designer 
of framed structures, in the determination of 
the stresses by the graphical methods, is that 
the external. forces upon the frame must be de- 
termined accurately in amount and direction. 
The external forces on any frame consist of the 
loads and the corresponding reactions. The 
loads are readily determined when the weight 
of the material, the superimposed loads and 
the wind-pressures upon the several areas sup- 
ported by the frame have been determined. 
The problem then resolves itself into the deter- 
mination of the reactions. 

Where the truss is symmetrically loaded and 
the reactions are parallel with the direction 
of the loads, the sum of the reaction equals the 
sum of the loads, and in consequence each re- 
action is equal to one-half of the loads upon the frame. No difficulty 
is therefore encountered in determining the amount of the several 
external forces acting upon a roof-truss that is symmetrically loaded, 
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but when a roof-truss is not loaded in this manner the several reac- 
tions must be determined by employing the principle of moments 
or by some graphical method. 

To demonstrate the several methods by which the unknown re- 
actions are determined from the principle of moments the problems 
illustrated in Figures 96, 97, 98 and 99 are to be solved. 

In Figure 96 is shown a roof-truss of the Fink type, supporting 
vertical loads of unsymmetrical amounts. Since the loads are ver- 
tical, the reactions R, and R, will likewise be vertieal, and the 
amount of R, may be calculated by taking the moments about 
the left-hand abutment, or the point c. If the loads are represented 





+ 
rt wy ~ 
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Fig. 95. 


as creating positive moments, and the reactions are in all cases con- 
sidered as creating negative moments, the algebraic sum of the mo- 
ments about the point c will be as designated in the following calcu- 
lation : — 
500 x O= 0 foot-pounds. 
1,000 x 10= 10,000 foot-pounds. 
1,000 x 20 = 20,000 foot-pounds. 
1,200 x 30 = 36,000 foot-pounds. 
1.800 x 40 = 72,000 foot pounds. 
1,200 x 50= 60,000 foot-pounds. 
900 x 60 = 54,000 foot-pounds. 


Sum of positive moments — 252,000 foot-pounds. 
The reaction R, acts with a lever-arm equal to the span of the 


truss, or 60 feet, so that the negative moment about the point c equals 
60 F., which in turn must equal the sum of the positive moments, or 


. 252,00 : 
252,000, and R, = = 0 = 4,200 pounds. The sum of the loads is 
equal to 7,600 pounds, so that R, = 7,600 — 4,200 — 3.400 pounds. 


All of the external forces for the roof-truss in question have now 
been determined, and the polygon of external forces is represented 
by a single line in which ab, bc, c d, ete., are laid off to equal re- 
spectively by scale the amount of the forces in the frame-diagram 
similarly marked. When the point / is reached the next external 
force is R,; this acts upwards and is represented by scale in the 
stress-diagram as extending from A to the point z; za likewise repre- 
sents the reaction #,, so that in working around the truss the poly- 
gon of external forces extends from a to }, } toc, c to d, d toe, € tof, 
fto g, g toh and from fA to the point z, then upwards from z to the 
point of commencement, a; thus a closed figure is formed, and since it 
is closed the external forces acting upon the truss are in equilibrium. 

In Figure 97 is designated a frame-diagram of a similar truss to 
the one previously described, with a wind-pressure upon the left- 
hand rafter-member. In this problem it is assumed that the truss is 
fixed at the ends, and in consequence the reactions R, and R, co- 
incide in direction with the line of action of the loads. The prob- 
lem is, to determine the amount of the reaction F,, and it may be 
solved by taking the algebraic sum of the moments about the point c. 


qa 








Fig. 96 


It must be borne in mind, however, that in taking the moments of 
any foree there, the leverage of the force is the perpendicular dis- 
tance between the line of action of the force and the point around 
which it tends to turn the structure. In consequence, the lever-arms 
of each of the forces acting upon the left-hand rafter-member lies 


parallel with the slope, and the lever-arm of R, is no longer the span 
of the truss, but is the perpendicular distance from the line of ac- 
tion of R, to the point c, or 52.5 feet. According to the diagram the 
algebraic sum of the the moments will then equal 


1,000 x = 0 foot-pounds, 
2,000 x 11.33 = 22,660 foot-pounds. 
2,000 x 22.66 = 45,320 foot-pounds. 
1,000 x 34 = 34,000 foot-pounds. 


Sum of positive moments — 101,980 foot-pounds, 


01,98 0 P P 
and Rk, = 101, T= 1,942 pounds. Since both the reactions coin- 


52.5 
cide in direction with the loads, and since the sum of the loads is 
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Fig. 97 


equal to 6,000 pounds, the amount of /, = 6,000 — 1,942 = 4,058 
pounds. As in this instance the direction of the reactions and the 
several wind-pressures at the panel-points coincide, the polygon of 
external forces will, as in the previous case, be represented by a 
straight line which will extend from a to }, from b to c, from c to d, 
from d to e, from e back to z, this distance being measured by scale 
to equal R., when it will be found that the distance from z to a is 
onl to the reaction F,. 

In Figure 98 is shown the same truss, with the same wind-loads. 
This truss, is, however, considered to have a roller-bearing at the 
right-hand end, and to be fixed at the left-hand end. At the end 
supported upon the roller-bearing there is, theoretically, no friction, 
so that the direction of FR, is vertical, there being no horizontal com- 
ponent at this joint. When this condition prevails the positive mo- 
ments of the several loads about the point ¢ are, as figured in the pre- 
vious case, equal to 101,980 pounds. 

The perpendicular distance from F, does not, in this case, lie par- 
allel with the slope of the rafter member, but is equal to the span of 


fe 101,980 
the truss, which is 60 feet, so that the amount of R, = a = 


1,698 pounds. Since the left-hand end of the roof-truss is fixed, the 
direction of the reaction 2, will not be vertical at this abutment, 
and its direction must be found by drawing the polygon of external 
forces for the frame. In order to do this proceed with the stress- 
diagram by laying off the load-line to scale; this line extends from 
ato), from 6 to c, from c to d, from d to e in a direction coinciding 
with the direction of the forces at the several panel-points; from 
e the reaction R,, equal to 1,698 pounds, can be laid off and the 
point z thus determined. By connecting z and a both the amount 
and direction of the reaction FR, is determined, for, in order that the 
frame may be in complete equilibrium, the polygon must close, and 
in this instance extends from ato, from / to c, from c to d, from 
d to e, from e to z, and from z back to a, the starting-point. 

Another case of loading is shown in Figure 99. In this instance 








Fig. 98 
the same roof-truss supports a wind-load upon one side of the truss 
and a snow-load upon the other, the wind-load being represented by 
the oblique forces, the snow-load being designated by the vertical 
forces. ‘This assumption is practical from the fact that the greatest 
wind-load is likely to exist at times when the maximum snow-load 
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occurs, but no snow will lodge upon the slope of the roof when the 
maximum wind-pressure is realized, though it may rest on the shel- 
tered side of the roof. It is assumed that this truss rests upon a 
roller-bearing at the right-hand end, and that in consequence the re- 
action R, is vertical. The positive moments due to the wind are 


J 
\ 





4 
th 





Fig. 99, 


equal to, by the calculation previously made, 101,980 foot-pounds. 
The moments due to the snow-load about the point c are equal to 
500 x 30== 15,000 foot-pounds. 
1,000 x 40 = 40,000 foot-pounds, 


1,000 x 50 = 50,000 foot-pounds, 
500 x 60 = 30,000 foot-pounds. 


Sum of moments = 135,000 foot-pounds. 
to which add = 101,980 foot-pounds, 


Total moment in one direction about c = 236,980 foot-pounds. 


The reaction FR, exerts its force about the point c through a lever- 
arm equal to the span of the truss, or 60 feet, so that the amount of 
« € 
se tS ms 9,949. When the reaction has been found 
2 
in this manner, the polygon of external forces will extend from a tod, 
from > toc, from c to d, from d to d,, then vertically from d, to e, from 
e to f, from f to g and from g to h, returning upward with an amount 
equal to 2, determining the point z. Thus, a line connecting z and 
a will represent accurately in amount and direction the reaction J,. 

In Figure 100 is shown a type of truss often used for the support 
of the roof on an office-building, especially where a Gothic feeling is 
desired. In this figure the wind-forces are bc, ed and de; they 
tend to turn the truss about the right-hand abutment, or R,. In 
order to determine the amount of F,, the reaction R, can first be 
figured by taking the moments about the point c. ‘The positive mo- 
ments about the point c are created by the loads cd and d ¢, while 
the negative moment is due to }c, and the sum of the positive mo- 
ments is equal to 





R, is equal to 


ed =2,000 x 1.75— 3,590 foot-pounds, 
de= 1,000 x 20 20,000 foot-pounds, 


Total = 23,500 foot-pounds. 


If from this moment the moment of the negative forces )c is de- 
ducted, the moment of the reaction R, must be the difference, and 
since the moment of bc equals 1,500 x 11.5, or, 17,200, and the dif- 
ference between this moment and the sum of the positive moments 
equals 6,250 foot-pounds, the reaction /?, equals this amount divided 
by 20, or 322$ pounds. The amount of R, is equal to the sum of 
the loads plus R,, or 4,822$ pounds, from the fact A, is negative and 

2, is positive and the algebraic sum of the loads must equal zero. It 
will be noticed that the direction of /, is downward, instead of up- 
ward, so that instead of a compressive-stress at the foot of the left- 





hand leg of the truss, there will be a tensile-stress, and anchor-bolts 
would need to be provided at this point unless the weight of the truss 
and roof-covering, acting through a lever-arm equal to the distance 
from the centre line of the truss to the point c, would more than 
counterbalance this overturning tendency of the wind. 


The application of the method of moments to the reactions is prac- 
tically covered in these several cases. In the next article will be 
treated the graphical method for determining the reactions on framed 
structures. M. M. SLoan. 

[To be continued.1 





BOSTON’S NEW OPPORTUNITIES.! 


sy the last meeting of the Society I was much interested in the 
Hi remarks that were made about the haphazard way in which 

our streets and squares are laid out. During the last few 
years I have been present at a number of gatherings at which efforts 
were made to acquaint the unthinking public with the actual back- 
wardness of the conditions existing in the Athens of America. Our 
average citizen regards a street as an arrangement for facilitating 
his progress from his dwelling to his store, a place to be hurried 
through if on the surface, or preferably to be traversed at a greater 
speed in an underground tram. ‘The idea of a street which is 
really an attractive place, with broad sidewalks upon which people 
actually find pleasure in taking refreshments at little tables, or with 
long perspectives broken by statues or fountains, is to him a laugh- 
able conception, good enough, as was said, for “ dago” cities like 
Paris or Naples, but not to be seriously contemplated by plain 
Yankees. Undoubtedly some progress has been made in dissemina- 
ting the germs of the idea of the City Beautiful, but progress on the 
lines so far exploited is slow. My recollections are that the prin- 
cipal troubles cited in these meetings have been the condition of 
Copley Square, the artistic merit of the Dartmouth-street bridge, 
and the affair of the Westminster Chambers. 

As concrete results of this agitation we are, [ am told, construct- 
ing a bridge upon which money is to be expended for purposes 
of ornament, and laws have been passed restricting the heights of 
buildings on Copley Square and the park-system. Such a measure 
of accomplishment indicates progress, at least of the formation of 
an idea in the public mind, but during the same period other events 
have transpired which practically offset the advantages that have 
been gained. Now, it seems to me that we are not getting at the 
root of the question. When Trinity Church was built Copley Square 
was at the frontier; when the Library was projected, the central 
part was still enclosed by a rail fence; but the frontier had moved 
to Massachusetts Avenue. Now, with the Art Museum about to 
move as far again, the increasing traffic will soon make it imprac- 
ticable to do anything more than to throw the whole square into 
roadway, with islands of refuge, and possibly a fountain in the 
centre, and we shall be fortunate if there is not an elevated rail- 
road. On the theory that Copely Square is a sort of secluded spot 
of scholastic and artistic retirement, precious time has been lost in 
wrangling over upper stories of buildings and imposing restrictions 
on height which, in their very nature, can be nothing but unjust and 
temporary, and whose removal is even now plotted. 

While these discussions have been going on, another aggregation 
of monumental buildings has grown up in the same old haphazard 
way, and still more are projected. I refer primarily to the groups 
of buildings at and near the junction of Massachusetts and Hun- 
tington avenues. Something was said last month about buildings 
needing sites. But if advantageous sites do not exist, what is to be 
done? Symphony and Horticultural halls, both good buildings, are 
so badly placed as to excite pity, and through nobody's fault. 
Simply the fact existed that, owing to the lay-out of the streets and 
lots at the junction of two of the most important avenues in Boston, 
no scheme of a monumental nature could ever be carried out there. 

Now, the point I want to make is this: For years after the idea 
of an improved Copley Square had been formed, and after sugges- 
tions of municipal decorations had been made and discussed, the land 
at this junction was empty or occupied by unimportant buildings. If 
any one could have looked ahead, a movement might have been 
started and a rond-point or something made there in anticipation of 
the future. 

This opportunity has been thrown away just as the Copley Square 
opportunity was thrown away, and just as the chance to get Bunker 
Hill Monument on the axis of New Washington Street was — and just 
as about every opportunity for effect east of Massachusetts Avenue 
has been. But west of Massachusetts Avenue there is still a chance. 
On the level fen-lands, on outer Beacon Street, outer Commonwealth 
Avenue, outer Huntington Avenue, lies the site of our new city. Here 
is virgin territory. This Boston of the next ten years is ours to 
make or mar. Just get out the city atlas and look at the possibilities 
of improvement, that, except for land-damages, will hardly cost a 
cent. For one example, take the star formed at the junction of 
Beacon Street, Commonwealth Avenue, Brookline Avenue, and Deer- 
field Street. It is safe to say that nowhere else in the city limits was 
there ever such a site for improvement as that, and at present it is 
mostly vacant land, and the “ flatirons” which would make such 
noble sites for monumental buildings are merely being covered with 
dwellings and apartment-houses. Within five years it will be sur- 
rounded and improvements will be impossible except at great expense. 
I even believe that crossings as far out as that of Beacon and Har- 
vard streets, at Coolidge Corner, should be considered ; that point is 
axially good — having the State-house dome directly in line. Some 
time we, too, may need a place to put a triumphal arch on a hill 


1A paper by Mr. Walter H. Kilham, read before the Boston Society of Archi- 
tects, Friday, December 5, 1902. 
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against the sunset at the top of a grand avenue. Could a better spot 
be found for one ? 

It is tempting to follow for a moment this idea for making our 
improvements in undeveloped territory so as not to do things over 
twice. Down-town projects are being anxiously weighed for new 
teaming thoroughfares which will provide direct routes for the city’s 
congested traffic. If we were to begin all over again and rebuild 
Boston, would we not, for one thing, make a straight street from the 
North to the South Station, and another from the East Boston Ferry 
or tunnel to the Cambridge bridge? Just as the important parts of 
a building are accused in a well-designed elevation, so should the 
strategic lines of a city’s traffic be accented by rond-points, statues 
and bridges. 

For example: In the fens we have Ruggles Street and Audubon 
Road forming a cross-town line of considerable length. Could not 
the new Cottage Farm bridge, which is to be achild of the near 
future, be located in some way on an extension of Audubon Road 
and a street opened on the Cambridge side to connect with it? 
Again, apropos of the fact that last month the location of the Back 
Bay streets was criticised, does any one know anything about the new 
streets in the fens, whether the new Art Museum site is monumental 
or not, and if so to what degree? 

Are we or are we not going to continue placing our churches 
and public buildings on the most immediately available lots, only 
delighted if we can secure a “corner” and getting as close to the 
building-line as a drug-store. There is hardly a theatre or public 
hall in Boston that has sidewalk-room to discharge its audience. 

These are the complaints, but complaints without suggestion are 
not of great value. Occasional agitation by irresponsible persons, or 
criticism aimed at isolated spots, is ineffectual in helping the city as 
a whole, and, as we have seen two or three times, is just as likely to 
be misdirected as not. Any theme of improvement ought to be in 
charge of a commission of broad-minded men, educated, not in various 
theories of art or precedent, but able to look at projects from the 
side of the capitalist and investor as well as the architect or en- 
gineer, and capable of weighing the suggestions of would-be advisers 
and local boomers at their true value. 

My general propozition is a movement towards the formation of 
some sort of a board of survey made up, shall we say, of an archi- 
tect, an engineer and alawyer, to whom shall be referred all schemes 
for new avenues or boulevards, all bridges, statues, fountains, or 
other works of art or utility which are proposed for location in the 
out-of-door public spaces of the city. This board to have absolute 
authority from the city to approve, condemn or criticise. I realize 
how impracticable such an idea sounds, but consider for a moment 
that without such assistance the untrained surveyor cannot be blamed 
for his ugly streets. We criticise him for his failures, but there is 
nobody to tell him how to do better. Is this Society willing to in- 
vestigate the merit of such a proposition ? 

For one, I have little patience with the feeling which tends to 
throw blame on the general public for its obliviousness to our back- 
ward state. Somebody that knows has got to show the way to the 
City Beautiful. The architects are of the cognoscenti ; if they can- 
not, no one can. 

We are at the beginning of the winter season. I believe that if 
we really try to do anything of this kind we can secure the codpera- 
tion of the press and the public and make this season memorable in 
the artistic history of Boston. 





THE ASSIOUT DAM. 


MORE picturesque situation than that of Assiout, 

AN says the Daily Telegraph, cannot well be imagined. 
C—— The thriving capital of Upper Egypt lies in a fer- 
Sy, tile plain at the foot of the Libyan Mountains. In 
front of its domes and minarets flows the Nile, wide 

and peaceful as a lake, and on the other bank is a 

noble belt of palms quite a couple of miles long. The weir is situated 
about half a mile below the town, just below the intake of the great 
Ibrahimyah Canal, which affords the main water-supply of Middle 
Egypt and the Fayoum. It consists of 111 arches of masonry, and 
is rather more than half a mile long. It was built by Messrs. Aird 
in a period of less than three years and a half, and has already been 
submitted to the severest of all tests, that of holding up the Nile in 
flood, with complete success. During the months of May and June, 
1900, the average daily number of men at work upon it was 13,000. 
The special difficulty to be overcome in its construction was that of 
the foundation, for it is literally built upon the shifting sand. But 
the engineers of to day have profited by the experience of their fore- 
runners, and every problem has been adequately met. Thé parrage 
rests upon a platform of masonry 87 feet wide and 10 feet thick, 
which is protected on both sides, and here comes in the skill of re- 
cent days, by a continuous and impermeable fa ing of cast-iron sunk 
to a depth of 23 feet beneath the bed of the river. Whilst the work 
was in progress Sir Benjamin Baker tells us that the water had to 
be kept down by the uninterrupted use of seventeen 12-inch centrif- 
ugal-pumps, throwing enough water for the supply of a city of 2,000,- 
000 inhabitants, while in a single season as many as 1,500,000 sand- 
bags were used in the construction of temporary dams. At the western 
end of the barrage is a lock which is large enough to accommodate 
the “ Rameses,” the most bulky steamer on the Nile. Whilst the work 
was in progress many new difficulties had to be coped with. Some- 


. 


times the working of the powerful pumps drew the sand from beneath 
the foundations, so that liquid-cement had to be poured in under press- 
ure to fill up the gaps; at others springs, to the number of 1,000 in 
all, burst up through the sand, each requiring special treatment. But 
all this is over now, and there seems no reason why, under the super- 
vision of the permanent staff, the Assiout barrage should not stand 
firm forever. 

Assiout is about 250 miles from Cairo; 350 miles farther up, just 
beyond Assouan, the Nile rushes between black-granite rocks, to 
form the series of rapids known as the First Cataract. It is here, 
through the very heart of the cataract, that the third and grandest 
dam has been built. The idea of checking the current at this spot is 
by no means a new one; even an untrained eye can appreciate the 
advantages of the site. But the credit of proving that it was the best 
possible, and of devising a practical scheme for its utilization, belongs 
to one man alone, Mr. Willcocks, formerly Director-general of Reser- 
voirs in Egypt. This great engineer, to whom Egypt owes so many 
reforms, worked out a plan by which a reservoir could be formed to 
store 3,700,000,000 cubic metres of water above a series of curved 
dams. Unfortunately this would have involved the submersion of 
the temples on the island of Phile. In order to prevent this, Mr. 
Willcocks was asked to draw up fresh plans for a single dam, which 
should maintain a less quantity of water, under a third of that origi- 
nally intended, at a somewhat lower level. This new design is the 
basis of the work of which the foundation-stone was laid by His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught on February 12, 1889, and 
which was opened in state on Wednesday. 

The completed barrage is a truly stupendous monument of industry 
and skill. Looking from the hills at either end one sees a solid arm 
of masonry a mile and a quarter long, thrust straight across from one 
side of the valley to the other. The greatest height of the wall is 
130 feet, two-thirds that of the Monument; the width of its base 
is 100 feet, and its top, along which a light railway runs, is as wide 
as Fleet Street. It is pierced by 180 openings, through which, when 
the river is in flood, 15,000 tons of water may pass every second. 
The difference between the water-level on the two sides is 67 feet, 
and the total masonry weighs over a million tons. All this would 
be very wonderful if the structure had been erected upon terra-firma. 
It becomes almost awe-inspiring when we reflect that it was carried 
out in the midst of raging torrents, angrily seeking by night and day 
to sweep away the intruding obstruction. And it must be recorded, to 
the everlasting credit of all concerned, that the work was carried out 
well within the stipulated time, and for much less than the contract- 

rice. 

. It was not, of course, possible to span the whole river at the same 
time ; the various channels into which the “cataract” is broken by 
the intervening islands had to be attacked separately. The plan of 
action was uniform and comparatively simple in theory, though great 
and special practical difficulties cropped up in some places. ‘The 
first thing to do was to get a section of the river-bed dry. This 
was effected by enclosing it between temporary rubble dams, or 
“ sudds,” and then removing the watér by means of powerful pumps. 
Stones up to twelve tons in weight were tipped in to form these 
dams. In one channel even blocks of this size were washed away by 
the force of the current, and so railway-wagons loaded with stones 
and bound with iron wire, each weighing in all fifty tons, were 
dropped into the stream, and even(ually proved effective. The rub- 
ble dams were made watertight by means of sandbags, and the ex- 
haustion of the contained water by pumps proved an easier task 
than had been anticipated. Not so the next stage in the proceed- 
ings, the laying of the foundations. To do this the mud had to be 
dug away till soft rock was found; this was then blasted until the 
hard, living rock was reached. The amount of rotten rock was very 
variable, but on the whole much greater than had been anticipated, 
so that the foundations are in places some 40 feet deeper than had 
been expected. Once the foundations were laid, building proceeded 
apace. While the river was low all hands, up to 12,000, were crammed 
on to the work, which for a time proceeded by night as well as by 
day. Various portions were in different stages at the same time, 
and the visitor could see in one place the building of a sudd, in an- 
other the blasting of the rock, and in a third the laying of a coping- 
stone on the parapet, all on the same day. In one respect the con- 
ditions at Assouan differed widely from those at Assiout. The latter 
is a city of 50,000 inhabitants, within eight hours of Cairo; the 
former has a population under 15,000, is twenty-two hours from 
Cairo, and but 35 miles from the Tropics: A new town had, hence, to 
be built, supplied and doctored. The contractors, Messrs. Aird, 
spared no effort in the interest of their workmen’s health and com- 
fort, and were rewarded by their remaining notably free from serious 
illness. An excellent hospital was equipped, with separate wards 
for the various nationalities, and no expense was grudged in the 
provision of drugs and appliances. Well-qualified European doctors 
were in charge, and one of them, Dr. A. T. White, now of the 
Egyptian Sanitary Service, devised a plan by which the risk of death 
from heat-stroke, the temperature sometimes reaching 122 degrees in 
the shade, was minimized. At numerous points in the works-area he 
had tents raised, each surmounted by a Geneva cross, and contain- 
ing a bath, an ice-box and a telephone. If a man fell down from 
the heat he was run in the bath, ice was added to the water, and the 
doctor rung up; when the latter arrived he found the patient already 
under treatment. This ingenious arrangement proved a great suc- 
cess; the loss from the heat was reduced to almost imperceptible 
proportions. 
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So much for the actual work. What is to be the result? It is 
hoped that not only will a largely increased area be brought under 
cultivation, but that much land which at present yields but one crop 
a year will be enabled to bear twice in the season. Something in 
this direction has already been attained. In 1900 the Cairo barrage 
saved the cotton-crop in the Delta from utter disaster, and only this 
summer the prompt action of Mr. Webb in closing the Assiout bar- 
rage while the Nile was in full flood rescued Middle Egypt from a 
very probable famine. This barrage will, it is hoped, by retaining 
more water for the Ibrahimyah Canal, bring 300,000 acres of addi- 
tional land under the plough. When we remember that land in 
Egypt is usually rented at from £6 per annum per acre upwards, the 
value to the country can be guessed, if not fully estimated. Lord 
Cromer reckons that the recent improvements in the Cairo barrage 
have doubled the cotton-crop of Egypt, which means an annual gain 
of over £5,000,000. As for the Assouan dam, it is too early to specu- 
late on its effects. Certain it is that a lake nearly 150 miles in length 
will be formed above it, a lake which it has been estimated would ex- 
tend from London to Nottingham, and still have enough water left 
over to fill Windermere. The contents of this reservoir will be 
doled out to Egypt drop by drop, in exact proportion to the needs of 
the land. Thousands of acres of desert-sand will be converted into 
fertile fields, other thousands will be transformed from scanty pastures 
into rich plantations; but this is not the end. Further plans are 
already in the air, and a new dam is already talked of, up at Khartoum 
maybe, or perhaps on the Blue Nile, which shall assure the pros- 
perity of the Soudan as well as of Egypt. Expeditions are at this 
moment on their way to investigate this problem, and much curiosity 
is felt in Egypt as to the results which will be arrived at. But all 
are confident that the future is safe in the hands of those who have 
brought the agriculture of Egypt to its present good fortune. Fore- 
most among these are Lord tone and the Under-Secretary of 
State for Public Works, Sir William Garstin. It would not be fair 
to omit reference to the labors of Sir Benjamin Baker, as consulting- 
engineer, and of Mr. Blue, as manager, and to the fact that the 
financial side of the problem was settled at the outside by Sir Ernest 
Cassel. 























REPORT OF THE LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE OF THE BOSTON 
SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS.! 


HE Committee appointed at the last annual meeting of the Society 

to keep watch over such measures of interest to architects as 

might be brought before the Legislature of 1902 presents the 
following Report : — 

The number of changes in the building-laws has seldom been so 
small. Chapter 400 provides that second-class buildings outside the 
building-limits of Boston if used only for working in non-combustible 
material may have undivided areas greater than 8,000 square feet, 
which has been the limit hitherto. Chapter 543 limits the height of 
buildings on Beacon and Bowdoin streets, near the State-house, to 
70 feet. 

The Committee desires now to lay before the Society a project of 
legislation of the most far-reaching character, hoping for discussion, 
criticism, and the assistance of individuals, and the moral and finan- 
cial support of the Society as a whole. 

The Constitution of Massachusetts allows the taking of property 
by right of eminent domain for public uses. This is believed to 
mean for use by the public; hence it is that the Constitution forbids 
the taking of land for public improvements in excess of the amount 
actually required for such improvements. If public bodies could be 
authorized by special Acts of the Legislature to take land for public 
improvements in excess of the amount needed for the improvements 
themselves, and to sell or lease the surplus, there is reason to think 
that public improvements would be facilitated and their ultimate cost 
substantially lessened. For this purpose a constitutional amendment 
is needed to authorize the Legislature, subject to the remaining pro- 
visions of the Constitution, to permit the taking by right of eminent 
domain of a greater quantity of land for a given improvement than 
is actually needed for such improvement, and the sale or lease of the 
surplus under such conditions as the Legislature may impose. This 
is no new idea. It was ably advocated by the Rapid-transit Com- 
mission of Massachusetts in their Report to the Legislature, April 5, 
1902. Judge Richardson draughted a form of constitutional amend- 
ment applicable solely to the “ laying-out, widening, or relocating of 
streets and highways,” and the Commission presented suggestive 
estimates of the cost of widening Tremont Street from Pemberton 
Square to Park Street, which was an incident of the proposed 
pe ate of rapid-transit. ‘ We conclude that the proposed widening 
. . » would involve a land damage of $2,323,950. Assuming for the 
purpose of this inquiry that the city had power to take all the prop- 

erty which it might deem most expedient to seize, and after laying- 
out the street in the manner suggested should be allowed to sell the 
remainder in such form and manner as might be found most profit- 
able, we should consider the net cost of the widening, exclusive, of 


a Presented at the Avouval Meeting, January 9, 1903. (Printed by vote of the 
Society.) 


course, of the building of the street, to be $1,093,620, a saving to 
the city of $1,230,330 over the first proposition. In our opinion the 
greater part of this saving could not be made by the present owners 
of the estates to be taken; for to secure it, entire ownership with no 
conflicting interests is, in our opinion, absolutely necessary.” Such is 
the statement of Messrs. Alexander S. Porter and J. Morris Meredith. 

The Rapid-transit Commission point out in the Report already re- 
ferred to that the English Parliament has authorized the taking of 
large tracts in London, Glasgow and Birmingham, and the sale or 
lease of a portion of these tracts after the several proposed public 
improvements had been carried out, and “if extensive appropriations 
of this kind have not seemed intolerable to a body so sensitive to the 
sacredness of private property as the Parliament of England is gen- 
erally considered to be, we can hardly see much reason why we 
should shrink from treading in its footsteps. If cities and towns in 
this State could, upon petition to the General Court, and after full 
hearing of all parties in interest, be empowered in suitable cases to 
take not only the extent of land which the public actually needs 
to use, but also possibly other and more lands than it is necessary to 
use in construction of public works, we think that many very im- 
portant and useful public undertakings would be made practicable 
which are now abandoned in despair because the draft on the com- 
mon treasury must be excessive. Even the Commonwealth itself 
might well desire in some great emergency to avail itself of this new 
and valuable increased liberty of action.” 

The Report is signed by Messrs. Nathan Matthews, Jr.; J. Q. 
Adams, J. B. Richardson, Osborne Howes, Jr.; William Jackson, 
C. W. Kingsley, H. L. Higginson and John E. Fitzgerald. 

A constitutional amendment must be obtained by a two-thirds vote 
of two successive Legislatures followed by a majority vote of the 
citizens of Massachusetts. Your Committee proposes to move for 
such an amendment in the name of the Boston Society of Architects 
in conjunction with various influential organized bodies of citizens, 
whose support must first be enlisted, and who will in all likelihood 
take a greater part in the agitation for this measure than the Society 
itself. To interest such organizations as the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, the Board of Trade, the Real Estate Exchange, the 
Public Franchise League, and others whose assistance will be valu- 
able, demands time, labor, and the most careful preparation and 
presentation of the case. It is essential that a brief should be 
written embodying a careful statement of the law as it stands, of the 
proposed amendment, and an accurate review of the results of similar 
legislation in other countries. If this Report will be accepted your 
Committee will move an appropriation from the funds of the Society, 
to be increased by at least an equal amount from other sources, and 
expended upon the study of the question by competent investigators. 
No far-reaching effort is justified until such a brief has been pre- 
pared, but there is one step to which the Society may commit itself 
even now in furtherance of the general object. It is of great conse- 
quence that an amendment such as is here proposed cannot be said to 
have any special application at this time. ‘This ensures considera- 
tion of the measure upon its merits as a general proposition, which is 
the most suitable form for a new provision of the State Constitution. 

It is, therefore, contemplated that your Legislative Committee 
shall, subject to the sanction of the Executive Committee of the So- 
ciety, place the Boston Society of Architects on record with the 
Legislature of 1903, as a petitioner for a constitutional amendment 
of substantially the following tenor : — 

“ The Legislature may by special acts, subject to other provisions 
of the Constitution, authorize any city, town, or State commission to 
take in fee, purchase, or otherwise acquire for public purposes and 
in connection with any given public work, all or any portion of the 
land within certain defined limits, and after appropriating for such 
public work so much of the land so taken as is needed therefor to 
sell or lease the remainder.” 

Respectfully submitted, 


Joun A. Fox, 
J. RANDOLPH COOLIDGE, JR., 
Epwin J. Lewis, JR. 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


of cost. ] 


THE HOLLIS BUILDING, HINGHAM, MASS. MR. JAMES T. KELLEY, 
ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


CROWELL MEMORIAL, MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEA, MASS. MR. 
JAMES T. KELLEY, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


ENTRANCE PORCH: CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, WHITINSVILLE, 
MASS. MESSRS. SHEPLEY, RUTAN & COOLIDGE, ARCHITECTS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 


WATER-TOWER, LUTON, ENG. MR. H. T. HARE, ARCHITECT; — 
THE ONSLOW FORD MEMORIAL, LONDON, ENG. MR. J. W. SIMP- 
SON, ARCHITECT. 
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HOUSE AT KNEBWORTH. MR. E. L. LUTYENS, ARCHITECT ; — 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL, WESTMINSTER, ENG. MR. 
J. F. BENTLEY, ARCHITECT. 


Taesr and the foregoing subjects, copied from the Christmas 
number of the British Architect, show that Mr. Davison’s hand has 
lost nothing of its cunning in spite of the marvellous number of 
drawings he bas turned out in the last twenty years. 


NEW ENTRANCE: BROCKLEBY PARK, ENG. 
FIELD, ARCHITECT. 


MR. REGINALD BLOM- 
Tuis drawing, shown at the last Royal Academy, is copied from 
Building News. 


SALLE DES PAS-PERDUS: NEW HOTEL DE VILLE, TOURS, FRANCE, 
M. V. LALOUX, ARCHITECT. 


Tuis plate is copied from l’ Architecture. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE-HOUSE, BOSTON, MASS. 














UnsuccessruL ATTEMPT TO RESTRAIN NIGHT-woRK.—It must be 
admitted that it is not always agreeable to be living in a house adjoin- 


ing others which are in progress. But it is an every-day experience 
that tenants are willing to brave the inconvenience and, in fact, occupy 
houses while still incomplete. The case differs when building-works 
are undertaken which must inevitably disturb the rest of established 
tenants; but the courts sometimes recognize the wisdom of living and 
letting live, and do not grant injunctions for the suspension of works 
when applied for. A few days ago there was a case before Mr. Justice 
Swinfen-Eady in which the occupier of a house at Haverstock Hill 
sought to restrain the Charing Cross, Euston & Hampstead Railway 
from night-work. It was said a crane was working day and night con- 
tinuously, hauling out excavated material and letting down tube-sections 
and other material necessary for the construction of the station, lifts 
and railway, and that the noise was an intolerable nuisance, a steam- 
crane being worked within a few feet of plaintiff’s bedroom. The de- 
fendants relied on the authority they possessed under their special Act, 
and their defence was supported by affidavits of their engineers, who 
testified that it was necessary with regard both to dispatch and safety 
that the operations should be carried on continuously, and that the 
work was being accomplished by means of the best modern appliances, 
and with as little noise as possible. Under the circumstances there 
was hardly any other course open to the judge than to refuse the in- 
junction. But as further claims are being made by the plaintiff, it 
was ordered that the motion stand over till trial, and he directed the 
action to be expedited, and put the parties on terms to deliver plead- 
ings in a limited time, so that, considering the state of the business of 
the court, the action would probably be tried very early next sittings. 
It is not for the public good that obstacles should be raised against the 
completion of railway-works, especially in the Metropolis. But as 
the annoyance is, in the majority of cases, very serious to the occu- 
pants of adjoining houses, there should be a more general recognition 
of compensation to occupiers. — The Architect. 





Tue ConsoLtipatep Lake Surerior Company. —On the Canadian 
shore of the ‘‘ Soo,’”’ by the original purchase of a small power-canal, 
Mr. Francis Clergue, of Maine, representing a Philadelphia syndicate, 
has developed in a few years, and by natural, conservative progress, 
the ‘‘ Consolidated Lake Superior Company,” a corporation including 
water-works as well as the original canal, light and power plants, puip- 
mills, chemical and mechanical, railroads, telegraph and steamship 
lines, iron-mining, smelting and blooming, and electro-chemical works, 
with all their subsidiary industries. Mr. Clergue was, as he says him- 
self, “ fortunate enough to come to Sault Sainte Marie in 1894, and sen- 
sible enough to stay there.” The story, as Mr. Clergue tells it, of how 
the need of sulphur for the process of chemical pulp-making led to 
scientific investigation by his experts, resulting in a performance of the 
“impossible ” feat of roasting sulphur from the Sudbury nickel, near at 
hand, and how the resulting ‘‘ matte’’ was discovered to be a superior 
quality of ferro-nickel, eagerly contracted for by the late Herr Krupp 
of Essen, is curious enough. An ignorant prospector, thinking he had 
found gold, brought his specimens to Mr. Clergue to be assayed. On 
learning that his treasure was only iron, he was so disgusted as to sell 
the claim for $500. Later, when it was discovered how rich the mines 
are, Mr. Clergue made a life settlement of $75 a month upon the lucky 
prospector, who thus found his gold-mine after all. Che development 
of Michipicoten required the construction of railroads and the pur- 
chase of a fleet of steamers. One thing failed Mr. Clergue: coal is not 
available at Sault Sainte Marie unless brought from Pennsylvania ; 
but in place of coke for the blast-furnaces, charcoal is made by a new 
process and can be used economically ; charcoal cannot be afforded at 
rival plants except for the manufacture of the finest crucible-steel. 
The thousands of acres of forests comprising the company’s timber- 
limits supply an abundance of hard wood for the charcoal, and the 
utilization of the by-products will necessitate new structures, extending 
the already large territory covered by the Company’s picturesque build- 
ings of red-stone. Every dollar of the vast expenditure for the con- 
struction and equipment of these works and transport-lines came from 
the pockets of the syndicate. There is not a mortgage nor bond of the 
concern in existence, and the funds at Mr. Clergue’s command seem 
unlimited. — R. H. Montgomery in the World’s Work. 


M. Osiris anpD THE ReEsTORATION OF Matmarson. — M. Osiris by 
his munificence has made his name known to all Frenchmen. A rich 
man, he lives in the quietest way in Paris as if he were desirous to in- 
crease the fortune which he applies to the general good. Always op- 
portune in his undertakings, it was felt he had selected the right time 
to restore the chateau of Malmaison, the site of the mala mansio of 
medieval days, from whence issued the feudal chief Odon, who waged 
war on the boatmen of the Seine. In 1798 Josephine Beauharnais ob- 
tained possession of it, and there Napoleon is said to have spent his 
happiest years. There was a likelihood recently that the building 
would be sold to the highest bidder, and M. Osiris resolved to purchase 
and restore it as one of the historic monuments of France. The work 
has been executed, and all that remains is to pay the bills. It it not 
easy to reproduce the style of the Consulate, which was a very graceful 
adaptation of the Roman. M. Osiris imagined that all the masonry 
required would be executed for 200,000 francs, or £800. The contractor 
for the masonry, however, demands 431,563 francs, or more than double 
the amount anticipated. M. Humbert, the architect, has had the bill 
reduced to 300,388. The experts employed have declared that the cor- 
rect amount should be 225,315 francs. The joiner’s bill was 67,169 
francs, which is now reduced to 60,000. The painter’s account has 
been brought from 27,543 to 16,747, and over 4,000 francs have been 
taken off the bill of the locksmith. The case has come into the court, 
and nearly all the contractors uphold their demands. It is to be re- 
gretted that an amicable arrangement has not been possible, but al- 
though the French have a very elaborate system of builders’ prices, it 
is not readily applied to restoration. — The Architect. 





DaMaAGE TO A $16,000 RosE-GarpEeN. — The New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad has recently paid $20,000 for the destruction of 
two rose-gardens, says Country Life in America. In May, 1901, the 
railroad-company set fire to three worthless old buildings which it 
owned at Wood’s Hole, Mass. The neighboring rose-gardens of Miss 
Hay and of Michael Walsh were ruined, apparently by poisonous 
gases thrown off from the tar and gravel roofing-material. An anal- 
ysis of these gases showed the presence of carbolic-acid, pyracine and 
sulphur, all of which are harmful to plants. The matter was referred 
to an auditor, who awarded more than $5,000 to Miss Fay and more 
than $16,500 to Mr. Walsh. Before the cases were taken to court the 
railroad-company paid $20,000 in settlement. Miss Fay had a collec- 
tion of 2,000 plants, of which two-thirds were destroyed. The damage 
was estimated by six experts all the way from $2,500 to $7,000, the 
average being more than $5,500. Mr. Walsh is a professional florist 
and a specialist in roses. He has originated many new varieties, in- 
cluding the Jubilee, and had received the first gold medal awarded to a 
rose in this country. His collection comprised 350 unnamed seedlings 
and consisted largely of new varieties raised by him. The most inter- 
esting phase of the matter is that Mr. Walsh sued for and practically 
received damages for prizes that he might have won at exhibitions 
with his new roses and for the loss of advertising which he would have 
had if he could have exhibited in 1901. One of the experts estimated 
the loss from the first source at $300 to $500 and from the second $1,000. 
— Exchange. 


THe WEARING-SURFACE OF BrincEes.—The wearing-surfaces of 
highway-bridge floors were made the subject-matter of a recent report 
by a committee of the American Association of Railway Superientend- 
ents of Bridges and Buildings. In response to questions sent out by the 
committee, a number of replies were received. Mr. J. B. Sheldon, 
Superintendent of Bridges and Buildings of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad, reports that with a traffic that will wear out 
3-inch plank in two years Trinidad asphalt will last from six to seven 
years, and states it to be his experience that where a large volume of 
business is done, requiring a strong bridge with a wearing-surface 
of asphalt or granite blocks, the paving will last enough longer to 
more than pay for the extra cost of a bridge strong enough to carry the 
added weight and the expense of an under floor to support the paving. 
Mr. A. S. Markley, Superintendent of Bridges and Buildings of the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad, reports that white-oak plank 4 
inches thick, laid on 6-inch string-pieces 2 feet apart, will last from six 
to eight years, excepting where traffic is very heavy, and in such cases 
the life of the plank does not exceed three years. It will always wear 
out before it decays. — Building News. 


How Smoke ExpLopes. — The phenomenon of exploding smoke, which 
often puzzles firemen, has been explained by Inspector William Mc- 
Devett, of the Philadelphia Fire Insurance Society. Inspector McDevett 
explains that in a fire free carbon arises and mixes with hydrogen. In 
addition to this, methyl alcohol, creosote and other gases are present, 
These become heated to the point of ignition and explosion is the re- 
sult. Smoke explodes when heated to about 800 degrees, but is often 
ignited by sparks from burning material. When thick smoke is ig- 
nited it becomes incandescent and rolls through a room with such force 
as to shake the walls.. Formerly firemen would keep the windows and 
doors closed in an endeavor to have the smoke smother the flames, but 
they now realize their mistake and endeavor to let out the smoke as 
soon as possible. One way to prevent explosions of smoke in large 
stores is to have an air-shaft of considerable size in the centre and 
this would prevent a lateral spread of the fire. — Municipal Journal and 
Engineer. 





STATISTICS OF LIGHTNING-STROKES. — There were 5,527 strokes of 
lightning in this country in 1899, and they caused 563 deaths. The de- 
struction of property amounted to $3,096,820. — Exchange. 
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UILDING, HINGHAM, MASS. The Amercian Architect 
17, 1903. 
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WJ AATIER MACHINE CO. 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


BOSTON. 


53 STATE STREET - - - 
ELE VATOR SIGNALS 
OF ALL KINDS 

HERZOG TELESEME CO. 


st West 24TH ST., NEW YORK 








ARCHITECTURAL INSTRUC- 
TION. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


MASSA¢ "HUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 
College graduates and draughismen admitted 
as special students 
SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De- 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency in 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen and 
students from other colleges to enter third year 
work, 
For catalogues and information apply to 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS 


TT: {RVARD UNIVERSITY. 


THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


offers professional courses in Engineering, Min- 
ing and Metallurgy, Architecture, Landscape 
Architecture, etc. Students admitted by exami- 
nation and by transfer from other Schoois or 
Colleges Approved Special Students admitted 


without examinations. New and enlarged equip 
ment. For Catalogue apply to the Secretary, 
J. L. Love, 16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


N. S. SHALER, Dean 


rs OOMIS FILTERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Improved System. Simple and Effective, 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CO., 


Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
Boston. New York. Baltimore, Washington, 


ITHACA, N. Y 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 

Offers a four-year course in Architecture leading to 

the degree of B. Arch. ; also a two-year special course 


with certificate. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


(COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





ScHoo.t or MINES. 

ScHOOL oF CHEMISTRY. 
ScHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
ScHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
ScHOOL OF PURE SCIENCE. 


Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 


ARCHITECTURE, 
Submitting designs to the Society of Beaux Arts 
Architects, offers special courses in mathema 
tics, drawing and modelling, preparatory for the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
FRANK EDSON PERKINS, 
111 Fifth Ave., New York. 





ST. LOUIS, MO 
WV- {ISHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING ANI 
ARCHITECTURE 
Offers a four-year course in Architecture, leading 
to a degree of B. 8. in Architecture. 
‘ollege Graduates ad mitted to advanced standing 


or as special students 
FREDERICK M. MANN, Professor, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


OM STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
| Offers four-year courses in Architecture, Civil, Electrical, 
| Mechanical and Mining Engineering, and in Ceramics. 
Tuition free. For information address, 
President W. O. THompson, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Only when the right kind of varnish is used. 


The best 
nearly four score years’ experience in manu- 


facturing give permanent satisfaction when you specify 


Preservative Coatings 


For Varnish Catalogue write 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. 


Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 


59 Market St., Chicago 





45 Broadway, New York 


THE PERKINS ATELIER OF 





FLYNT 
BUILD/JNG AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASs. 

We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall inelude all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 


furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


The WINSLOW BROS, COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 


NIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Jf SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
PROF. WARREN P. LaIrRD 


rT THe AMERICAN VIGNOLA” 





PART 

[THE Five ORDERS OI! 
BY 

WILLIAM R. WARI 


Professor of Architecture, Columbia Univer 
rext and Plates, 86 pp , 9x12" Price, $3.00 


ARCHITECTURE 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEws Co 


Pooks: 


‘ ° ” . a 
“Tes Concours publics d’Architecture. 


(A Monthly Publicat ) 
Edited by MM. Wulliam and Farge. 
Vol. LV. 120 Llates. Price $9.40. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Buitpinc News ( 


BOOKS : 





“The Library of Congress.” 
20 Fiates, folio, Price $5.00 


American ArcHitect anp Buitpinc News Co. 


Books: 
“Croquis d’Architecture.” 
(Intime Club.) 

XXII Year, complete 


A hiatus of ten years occurs between the date of 


Price $6.70. 
21st and 22nd volumes. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BurtpinG News Co. 


R OBERT C. FISHER & CO. 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 1083 East Houston Srrt 


Established 1830, New YORK 
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Ball Bearing Hinges 


In Wrought Bronze 
and Steel 


WIR, 





LAT FL 


Plain, Tapanned or Galwanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 





CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH CO. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
STIFFENED (iron Furred) 


CLINTON CORRUGAT’D 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


NEW YORE, 
76 Beekman St. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS. 








| FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


U, 8. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 


ALL FINISHES 


Our new Catalog can be had for the 
asking. 


The Stanley Works, pept. c 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 Chambers Street, NEW YORK. 


The YANTACAW Chemical Fire Extinguisher 
NO Ce eke gch wee ge Fm ale “wh 


Always in the accustomed place and ready for instant use. 

No mechanism to become defective. 

Can be recharged in from twelve to twenty seconds. 

Much more powerful and efficient than carbonic acid gas 
machines. 

Made in sizes capable of charging 25, 50 and 100 gallons of 
water without recharging. 

With the twin Yantacaw a continuous charged stream can 
be obtained. 











Acid used, nor poisonous gas generated 
Danger from explosion 
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PHILADELPHIA ESTABLISHED 1810 
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“Ta Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The seventeenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL YOLUMES, 


$: 40 Francs. :: 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


18 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 





Established nearly 40 Years 


ey 


ARCHITECT 


AND 


Contract Reporter 


Published Every Friday by P. A. Gilbert Wood 


6 TO 11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS 
LUDGATE CIRCUS. LONDON, E. C. 





PRICE, FOURPENCE 





The “ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT RE- 
PORTER” has been established nearly 40 years; 
has a large and influential circulation; has been 
proved to be the best medium for advertising to 
Architects, Builders and Contractors; has the 
finest illustrations, and has been specially noted 
for its Art reproductions. 


Send us six English id. stamps and we 
will mail you sample copy. 

Send us post-office money order for 50 
cents and we will send you the last six 
weeks’ issues. 

On receipt of $6.25 we will forward for 
12 months. 
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PECIFY “HASTINGS”? RED CEDAR SHINGLES. 


DIMENSION AND 
6x18 
6x20 ( Are Branded 
6x24 “No. 1 HEART.” | 
7x24 | 


All the above brands are free from knots and sap. tor 
Long Timber Furnished, Round or Sawn Square, Limit, 120 Feet. 


F.R. STEVENS, Sales Agent, 18 Broadway, N.Y., Telephone, 


UINGS,” write me. 


RANDOM WIDTHS. 


18 in. Thick Butts are Branded. 


18 * Thin “ 
16 * Thick “ “ 
16 “ Thin “ = 








Cc 
ow ARRANTED CLEAR. ” 
If your contractor says he can’t get ‘*‘ HAST- 


BOOKS: 
MADE IN ALL SIZES. 
“Norman Monuments of Palermo and 


Environs.” 


82 Plates, folio and text. 


Price $12.00. 


2577 Broad. 
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HIS Part, which deals 


ern States, contains 


25 plates. 


It is certainly as 


thus 
Of Part IX. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Part XI of the Georgian Period 


“ Brought out in a comprehensive and exhaustive manner, to a 
useful size, on fine paper, beautifully printed and well delineated. 


—Building News, London. 


“ Every part of which should be ¢ 


lishmen as to Americans.’’—The 


Architect, London. 


1lmost as interesting to E 


ing- 


‘Fully up to its predecessors, both in letterpress and illustra- 


ion ”—The Architectural Revi 


“We are 
prise.’”—N. Y. 7ribune. 


ew, London. 


glad to reiterate our favorable opinion of the enter- 


“Tn repeated notices in these columns the great excellence of 


the collection has been pointed 


out. The Nation. 


““ Needs only to be better known in order to serve a wider audi- 


ence.’’—N, Y. 


Times’ Saturday Review of Books. 


“Wec un only express the hope that the publishers will continue 


the series. 


Of Part VIII. 


Journal of the Roy 


“In truth a work of superior excellence and great usefulness. 


Trish Builder, Dublin. 


“This great work.’’—The Ar 


al Institute of British Architects. 


chitectural Review, London. 


Mhancder s nrrg d apts in illustrating nearly every phase of the 


designer’s art.’ . Tribune. 


“Ts of great value as a record of a class of structures of great 


interest.” 


Of Part VIL 


* The illustrations are extremely 


Review, London 


‘Peculiarly attractive.” 


~The Builder, London. 


Baltimore Sun. 


attractive.”—The Architectural 


good as the preceding 


entirely with the Colonial Architecture of the South- 
24 pages of text, illustrated with 36 text-cuts, and 


arts, of which critics have spoken 


Of Part VI. 


a Whether from the technical or the general aspect these half 
dozen portfolios seem quite indispensable.”—Review of Reviews. 

‘A peculiarly 
Tribune. 


fascinating and instructive work.’—N. 


“One of the most delightful as well as valuable contributions to 
the study of American architecture yet published.”—Springfield 
Republican. ‘ 


Of Part V. 


[Clippings lost.] 


Of Part IV. 


‘This valuable publication grows ininterest with every succeed- 
silt innate. . Evening Post. 


Of Part Ill. 


‘The further progress of this work only increases our admira- 
tion for the serious spirit and thoroughness with which the work is 
inspired.’’—Art Interchange 


“One of the most important American works on architecture is, 
and will remain for some time, this work that is gradually taki 
definite shape.’’—The Nation. 
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‘A set of models of inestimable value.”"—Art Interchange. 
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“The American Vignola” 


Part I 


The Five Orders of Architecture 


BY 
WILLIAM R. WARE 
Professor of Architecture, Columbia University 
TEXT AND PLATE, 86 pp., 9x12” 
PRICE, $3.00 


American Architect and Building News Co. 


PUBLISHERS 





ALL WISDOM DOES NOT STILL 
LINGER IN THE WOMB OF TIME 


Some of it has got into the back ‘issues 


of the 


American Architect 


Among other bits of wisdom, useful to draughtsmen and students, 


are these serials :-— 


“‘ Advice to Architectural Students.”’ Ej\even papers, beginning with 


No. 39. 


** Architectural Shades and Shadows.”’ [Eighteen papers, illustrated, 


beginning with No. 687. 


** Architectural Education in the United States.’’ 


beginning with No. 658. 


**The American Vignola’’ (Unfinished). 
ning with No. 1339. 


Four papers, 


Six papers, illustrated, begin- 


** Building Superintendence.”’ ‘hirty-one papers, illustrated, begin- 


ning with No. 262. 


“‘ Statics of Structures.”’ ‘Twelve papers, illustrated, beginning with 


No. 1093. 


**Hints for Builders.” Five papers, beginning with No. 588. 


“Safe Building.’’ \'ifty-two papers, illustrated, beginning with No. 5 32. 


Most of the issues of the AMERICAN ARCHITECT containing the serials 
enumerated in the list above are still in print and can be supplied 


by us. 


It is to be noted, too, that the further contents of the several issues 


named above are not without value to the purchaser. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS CO. 


211 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 
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‘The Georgian Period’ 


Tuis publication, which now consists of eleven Parts, contains over 
two hundred pages of text, illustrated by over three hundred and fifty text- 
cuts, and four hundred and four full-page plates, of which over one-third are] 
gelatine or half-tone prints. It is in truth a work of superior excel!ence and) 
great usefulness. 





The matter illustrated may in small part be classified thus: 





PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


City Hall, New York, N. Y. ; ae ‘ ‘ , Date 1803-12 
Old State House, Boston, Mass. . . ; , ‘ ; co Se “ 1748 


Pennsyivania Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. to a ‘8 @ Ex “ 1755 

Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. SA ie aa = lia aoe ele “ 1770 

Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. ' , , ~) «ee. b *. tie 

eg Oe es ee ee - ta 
and others. 


CHURCHES 


King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. : ‘ : ; ; ‘ . Date 1749 
Seventh-day Baptist Church, Newport, R. I. . ; ‘ ‘ ; , “ 1729 
Christ Church, Alexandria, Va. . ; ‘ : : ‘ ; ) “- eT 
Chelet Che Feeeeeeeas el lt lll lll lt * Wa 
St. Paul’s Chapel, New York, N. Y. . : ; , ‘ ‘ . “ 1764 
Old South Church, Boston, Mass. i ae a a ee ° tie 
First Church, Hingham, Mass . - + + «© «© «© «© “ 1683 
St. John’s Chapel, New York, N.Y. - - + +© © «© - “ 1803 


First Congregational Church, Canandaigua, N. Y. ee ee oe “ i 

St. Peter’s P. E. Church, Philadelphia, Paa . .- -© «© «| . “ 1758 

Gloria Dei Church, Philadelphia, Pa. . +. -© «© «© «© “ 1700 
and others. 


IMPORTANT HOUSES 


Fairbanks House, Dedham, Mass. . . ~~ . ‘ Date 1636 
Royall Mansion, Dedham, Mass. . ; : ‘ ‘ . ; ‘ “ Wai 
Philipse Manor House, Yonkers, N. Y. ; : ‘ . ‘ , “1745 
Teer Place, Gemputowey A, wl ltl ll tll “  179- 


Sees Ce Ce es ee we OS “ 1809 
Woodlawn, Va. ; ; ; ‘ ‘ ; ; : ; ; j “ 1799 
Mount Vernon, Va. : . ; , , , ; : * $743 


and others. 


Incidentally there are shown special measured drawings or large 
views of the following features and details: 


Porches and Doorways . . . . . . 67 Subjects 
Staircases . : ‘ , ; ‘ j a ' 
Mantelpieces  . : , . wae . a ” 
a a en re ere EM, oe 
re a i =| ei 


In addition to the subjects enumerated above there is a large quan- 
tity of meastired and detailed drawings of Cornices, Ironwork, Gateposts, 
Windows, Interior Finish, Ceiling Decoration, Capitals, etc., together with 
elevational and sectional views of entire buildings. 
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~ ‘TRADE MARK. 
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INSULATED ELECTRIC LICHT 
WIRES 


Are pronounced by leading Architects to be SAFE, DURABLE and EASILY 
ADJUSTED for the inside wiring of PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS. 


CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES, CKONITE WATERPROOF 
TAPE, MANSON PROTECTING TAPE. 
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mxeo RED PAINT 


Guaranteed the cheapest, most durable and 
absolutely the best for Buildings, Structures 
and all work that needs paint. 

MEANS & THACHER, 6-8 CUSTOM HOUSE ST., BOSTON 


Sole Manufacturers. Sample and prices on request 
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ip DRAWING PENCILS are perfectly 
uniform and uniformly perfect ; eleven degrees 
Ask for booklet 14. 


of hardness and softness. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO,, Jersey City, N. J. 








Yale & Towne 
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GENERAL OFFICES: 
9-11-13 Murray St., New York. 


Makers of The Yale Locks, Builders’ 
Hardware and Art Metal Work. 


Artist and Artisan is the title of an 
artistic brochure dealing with the origin 
of Ornamental Metal Work and its present 
development and uses, It will be sent to 
Architects on request. 


9362.19 











The Lovell Window 


AN Shutter Device 
FOR FACTORIES, MILLS, FOUNDRIES, ETC. 


THE BEST APPARATUS OWN THE 
MARKET FOR OPENING AND 
CLOSING MONITOR SASHES. 

A LIVE OF SASH 500 FEET LONG 
CAN BE OPERATED FROM ONE 
STATION IF DESIRED. Adapted to “ 
any kind of SASIL or WINDOW. 








Send for descriptive 
Leaflet, 
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THE G. DROUVE CO. 


_ Bridgeport, Conn. P 

Manufacturers and erectors of all kinds of Sheet Met 

al Arch tectural Work. Work erected in all parts of 

=——" the country. Satisfaction guaranteed Estimates 

ad che ‘erful ly furr ened from plans and blue prints. 
Correspone de » solicited, 








WHEN THE NAME 


MERCHANT 


Is stamped on a sheet of roofing tin it means 
the very best of everything is there — 


IN THE PLAT & 


—not in the advertisement. 








MERCHANT & CO., Inc 
PHILADELPHIA 
Brooklyn 


New York Baltimore Chicago 





Established 50 years 


HITCHINGS & CO., 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS__....eenmu. 


and largest manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 





The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, ete., erected complete with 
our Patent [ron Frame Construction. 

Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 


233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. 
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VERY Architect and Builder engaged 

in the installation of Electrical, Steam 

or Power plants can gain a thorough 

working knowledge of these subjects 
through our courses in 


HEATING, VENTILATION AND PLUMBING 


Electrical and Steam 
Engineering 


In addition to their regular instruc- 
tion papers students in full Engineering 
courses are furnished a Technical Refer- 
ence Library (in ten volumes) as a help 
in their studies. An invaluable reference 
work for architects. Catalogue sent on 
request. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Armour seca of Technology 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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JENKINS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES 


Suitable for high or low pressure. ‘Take no more room 
than an ordinary air cock. Endorsed by the leading steam 
experts as the best made and the quickest working. All 
genuine stamped with our Trade Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 








SAMSON SPOT CORD 


is our Extra Quality SASH CORD 


The colored spot is our trademark 
Samson Cordage Works, waseen, Mass. 







Send for 





WARREN’S TRINIDAD ASPHALT 


ROOFING “ANCHOR BRAND” PAVING 


THE BEST MATERIAL FOR 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFC. CO., 170 Broadway, N. Y. 











ELECTRIG HOUSE SERVICE PUMPS 


WILLIAM E. QUIMBY 


[Incorporated ] 
141 Broadway, New York 


CHICAGO 
EDWARD YECMANS 


1141 MONADNOCK BLDG 


NEW ORLEANS 
SAFETY ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


303 MAGAZINE ST. 








Thresholds not Necessary 
where The Introstile is used. 
than athreshold and 
trifle. 

Write for illustrated booklet. 


The Introstile @ Novelty Co. 
Marietta, Ohio. 


The Introstile is better 
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“ Make your buildings consistently retardent, instead of fire- 
proof in one place and so inflammable in another that even the 


fireproof part ts tested beyond its capacity to resist... . Ina large 


office building the furniture and tiers of wooden letter files may 
rgnile— producing a heat so great and sudden that the elevators 
and stairs would be rendered instantly useless.” 








Howard Constable, 


American Architect and Building News. 








Moral : The 


subject is pertinently discussed on page No. 58, 


Employ Metallic Fittings. 
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j ART METAL CONSTRUCTION Co. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


News. 
FLOORS, 


ASPHALT noors, 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE. WAYS 
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For estimates and list of works executed, apply te 


THE WEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 


26 BroapwaYy N Ew YORK. 
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WAIN SCOTIN G. 


TELEPHONE - 46 16'" ST 


MAEW YORK METAL CEILING CO 


537-559-541 WEST 24"? ST. NY 















Bostan Office: 48 Congress St., Room 24. 





Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 
LORD &2 BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway New York City. 

















‘*“CONSERVO” 
WOOD PRESERVATIVE 


For Posts, Sills, Stable Floors and all 
Woodwork that is exposed to decay 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, BOSTON 
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BRONZE TABLETS 


WOODLAND BRONZE WORKS 
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NEWBURYPORT MASSACHUSETTS 
ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNING, MODEL- 
ECCLESIASTICAL ING, CASTING; 

Ne STATUARY V8; EITHER OR ALL 
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BERGER’S 
METAL CEILINGS 


Are | Seapae wa al and pleasing to Se eye 
mand the admiration of all. vee 
asses of buildings, are easy 
ornamental, 
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and com- 
‘an ey used in all 
oO ‘apply, and highly 
don’t a Ong crack, get water- 
They are safe and sanitary. 
Their durability make s them the most economical 
ceilings in existence. Our ** Classified Designs’ "em 
brace a variety of styl *s, and there is no building that 
we cannot mat« “h in its style of architecture. Send 
for our booklet ** A New Idea in Metal Ceilings,” ’tis 
ree, 


The Berger Manvifacturing Co. 
CANTON, OHIO 


New York OMee: 210 EK, 23d St., New York, N. Y. 
New England Branch: 176 Federal St., Bosten, Mass. 
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INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


as laid by us in U. S. Hospital Ship 
“ Relief” (Operating Room). Thor 
oughly sanitary; each tile water and 
germ proof; interstices filled with wa- 
ter and germ proof cement. Also in 
use on U. S. Hospital Ship “ Solace ” 
and several State Hospitals. Nois« 
less, non slippery and extraordinarily 
durable. Laid directly on wood, stone, 


concrete or iron. Call or write. 


New York Belting & 
Packing Co., Ltd. 


New York ... . . 25 Park Place 
Philadelphia . . . 724 Chestnut St. 
Chicago... .. . .150 Lake St. 
St. Louis 411 No. 3d St. 
San Francisco . 509-511 Market St. 
London, Eng. . The B. &S. Folding 
Gate Co., 19 to 21 Tower St., Upper 
St. Martin’s Lane, W.C, 
Baltimore Rubber Co. 
101 Hopkins Place. 


Baltimore . 








Smith’s Shutterless Automatic 
Closing Fire-Proof Metal 
to oP ae we SS... 


Are the BEST FIRE-PROOF WINDOWS 
of ANY KIND in the world to-day. 

They are absolutely FIRE and WEATHER 
PROOF. They SAVE INSURANCE, 
REQUIRE NO SHUTTERS, INCREASE 
and better DIFFUSE LIGHT, cannot be 
distinguished from the best woodwork, are 
the ONLY sliding sashes that 


CLOSE AND LOCK 
AUTOMATICALLY 


when subjected to a mild degree of heat, and 
are made in FOURTEEN DIFFERENT 
STYLES for OFFICE, HOTEL and 
APARTMENT buildings, FACTORIES, 








Our sliding sashes can be made to SMITH- WARREN CO. 


pivot to permit cleaning from in- 93 Federal St., BOSTON, MASS. 


side of building if desired. 





Quick Escape from 


.-FIRE.. 


our Patent sett-Locking SOUTTLE QPENER 


Patent Sky Light Lift and 
Ventilating Sash Locks 


Send for Descriptive Pamphlets 


Geo. Bickelhaupt Skylight Works 
243 and 245 West 47th St. 
Tel. 675-38th. NEW YORK 
ERSPECTIVES REND£RED 
IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 


WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


MASON SAFETY TREAD 


The All-Metal Stair Protection 


Adopted for New York Subway 


AMERICAN MASON SAFETY TREAD CO., BOSTON 











; ‘ “ce £f rG 
WAREHOUSES, Etc. J, W. TA ’ - 
IAREHOUSES, Ete arec th YLOR’S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES : 
WE OPERATE NINE LARGE FACTORIES — OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 5 
bis 324 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. ; 
Write for Catalogue and information to Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. oe 





E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
New YORK CIry. 
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SCHOOL - HOUSE HEATING 
anD VENTILATION 


is no longer a matter of secondary importance in the eyes of the educator. 
supply of properly warmed fresh air he realizes that it will not only maintain the health of the pupils, but also 
materially increase their mental activity. 


ot 


or bare pera 


When he demands an ample 





It is the province of our Public Building Department to study such problems, and to assist in the solution. 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO., BosToNn, MAss. 


NEW YORK om PHILADELPHIA a CHICAGO * LONDON 
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and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Advance Subscription Rates: 
Regular Edition, $6.00 per year ; six months, §$ 3.50 
(Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra.) 


international Edition, per year in advance, 16.00 

quarterly “ 18.00 
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equipped Blue Print Es- 


Removal : tablishment in the world. 


SPAULDING PRINT PAPER CO., 
44 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
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Period ’”” has been made better 
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THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS | 


88 Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 


The 
“Victorian " 
Imperial 
Porcelain 

L avatory 
with the 
“Primus ” 
Combination 
Supply and 
Waste 
Fittings 

with China 
Handies, 


etc. 


Plate 2083 R. 
CIE:\CULARS MAY BE HAD ON APPLIC ATION, 


Copyright, 1901, by the J. L. Mott iron Works 





Soft, rich color effects are pro- 
duced on shingles by the use of 
Shingletint. 


There are many brands of shingle 
stains in the market, but only one 
SHINGLETINT, which means 
much to the consumer, who may 
safely buy it and know he is get- 
ting the best shingle stain made. 


Shingletint is a scientific combi- 
nation of linseed oil, coloring mat- 
ter, creosote and the necessary 
drying agents; its use not only 
beautifies but prolongs the life of 
the shingles. 





Finished woods and descriptive 
literature sent free upon applica- 
tion. 


New York 


Bhiladet 
Boston ~e 














BERRY BROTHERS, ‘Limited. 


Varnish Manufacturers 


Chica 


St. Louis 
Cincinnati San Francisco 


Foamae. one Main Office, DETROIT. 





WANTED. 
P' )SITION.— As assistant to sanitary engineer, 
with some experience in making plans and speci- 
fications of plumbing, heating or electric work. 
Write, stating experience, salary required, etc. 
Green & Wicks, a’ chitects, 110 Franklin St., Buffalo, 
N. ¥. 1414 





WANTED. 
OSITION. — Capable man, familiar with all kinds 
of construction, superintendence, specifications 
and office management, would like permanent posi- 
tion with an architect having extensive work on 
hand. Address ‘‘ Roxbury,” care of American Archi- 
tect aud Building News Co., Boston. t.f. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for the American Architect and Building News.) 








[ Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the edi- 
tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.] 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 
Aberdeen, S. D. — The Milwaukee will erect a new 
passenger depot here, of brick and stone. 
Albia, Ia.— Plans are out for the new passenger and 
freight stations to be erected here by the Central 
and Wabash Roads. 


Ashland, Wis.— The Y. M. C. A. will erect a build- 
ing next season to cost $15,000 to $20,000. 

Billings, Mont.—The plans of C. E. Bell, of Helena, 
have been accepted for the court-house and jail 
building. Cost, $75,000. 

Boston, Mass.—It is reported that a new theatre 
building will be erected on the Back Bay. The 
site secured by the syndicate from the N. Y., N. H. 
and H. Kk. R. is the corner lot on Berkeley St., next 
to the Berkeley Hotel, within 100 feet of Boylston 
St. There will be several stores and an office-build- 
ing in front. A novel feature of the new enterprise 
will be the roof garden, extending over the entire 
building, and completely enclosed in glass, with 
movable sides. The architect of the new theatre 
4 hich will be called the C ogiey. and roof garden is 

.H. Lempert. A prominent factor in the develop- 
Sad of the syndicate is Quincy Kilby, for may 
years the treasurer and comptroller of the Boston 
Theatre. 

Brockton, Mass. — Fire destroyed two factories on 
Linden St. recently and caused a loss of $20,000. 
The buildings are owned by F. M. Shaw and Frank 
E. White. The firms occupying them which are 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


in leather remnants and suspender facings, and the 
Inkley Johnson Co., heel manufacturers. It is 
understood that all the property destroyed is cov- 
ered by insurance. Rebuilding will doubtless be 
undertaken at once. 


Camden, N. J.— Andrew Carnegie has offered to 
give this city $100,000 for its library, provided the 
city will contribute $10,000 a year for its mainten- 
ance. 

Carlisle, 8. C. —The Carlisle Knitting Mill has been 
incorporated with a capital of $30,000. They will 
build plant to the extent of the capital named, but 
will not let any contracts for several months yet. 


Carroll, Ia.—The Franciscan sisters contemplate 
erecting a large hospital and a home for aged. 

Chicago, Ill. —It is stated that improvements will 
be made to the north branch of Chicago River from 
Belmont to Lawrence Ave. The present stream 
will be widened and straightened at a cost of $700,- 
000. The plan contemplates a channel 90 feet wide 
and 8 feet deep to cleanse the lower portion of the 
north branch, and supply additional water for 
the dilution of the city’s sewage. The work will 
require the excavation of about 1,000,000 cubic yards 
of material and the constraction of several miles of 
dock. It is said that in addition to t \is $50,000 will 
< ae in constructing new bridges across the 
channe 


Concord, Mass.— The trustees of the Avon Home 
have sold the Warren Brown farm which was pre- 
sented to the home by Mr. Huntington a few years 
ago. The estate contains about 120 acres and is 
located on Lowell Road, near the Middlesex School, 
and has been purchased for improvement by the 
ees, who is to build this season an elegant resi- 

ence. 


Crookston, Minn. — Charles Westerberg contem- 
plates rebuilding the Scandia Hotel in the spring, 
erecting a three-story brick and stone structure, 50/ 
x 140’. Cost, $20,000. Bert D. Keck, architect. 





Dawson, Minn.—A. J. Peterson will erect a two- 


the heaviest losers are George T. French, a dealer | 
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(Advance ‘Rumors Continued. ) 


story and basement residence to cost $5,000. 
Lockwood, architect, St. Paul. 

East St. Louis, 111.— The National Storage Ware- 
house Co. bas been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $50,000. A four-story building will be 
erected costing $28,000. 

Emmettsbarg,. Ia.— The late T. H. Tobin has left 
a bequest of $50,000 for the erection of a Catholic 
church and school. 

Escanaba, Mich.—P. M. Peterson has had plans 
prepared for the erection of a modern opera-house 
to replace the present structure. It will have a 
seating capacity of 1,2 
000. 


Louis 


00 and wil) cost about $35,- 


Fiatbush, L. I., N. Y.—A petition in circulation 
in this place for a new building for Erasmus Hall 
High School has received about 4,000 signatures. 
It will be presented to the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment, as the local Schoo] Board has ap- 
pealed in vain to the Board of Education. Members 
of the local board say that the city has violated an 
agreement which Brooklyn made with the trustees 
of the old Erasmus Hall Academy, in 1895. It is 
said that if the petition fails to bring about the 
relief sought, legal proceedings may be instituted 
by citizens of this place against the city to force 
the fulfilment of the contract. 

Fort Dodge, Ia.— The Sacred Heart Society con- 
templates erecting a new parocbial school to cost 
$15,000 or a new church to cost $30,000. 

Germantown, Pa.— Lockwood, Greene & Co., en- 
gineers, 93 Federal St., Boston, are receiving esti- 
mates on a large brick furniture factory buildirg 
for the Hale & Kilburn Mfg. Co., of Philadelphia. 
The new building will be located at this place. 

Great Neck, L. I., N. ¥.— William K. Vanderbilt, 
Jr., is said to have made an offier to the Long Island 
Railroad Co. to defray half the cost of building a 
new station at this place. 

Greenwood, 8S. C.— The Greenwood Cotton Mills 
have instructed Lock wood, Greene & Co.,93 Federal 
St., Boston, to prepare plans for a No. 2 mill to 
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To the Trade 


With the advent of another year we are 
permitted to thank you for the generous pat- 
ronage bestowed on us by the trade. Red- 
wood is our specialty and the demand for 
this material is rapidly increasing, for which 
there are several reasons, among them being 
its low cost compared with other woods and 
its beauty and usefulness. 


In six months of 1898 our sales amounted 
to about 300 M. ft. In 12 months of 1902 we 
sold 3,698,000 and we hope to make it ten 
million or more during this year. 


Send us your orders. 





BARTLETT LUMBER, COMPANY 
ROOM 409,EXCHANGE BLDG.STATE ST..,BOSTON, MASS. 











Maine Lime.’ 






any point desired 








New York Office é 








ROCKLAND-ROCKPORT LIME COMPANY 


Plants Located at Rockland, Rockport and Thomaston, Maine 
Manufacturers of the best grade of “State of 


Rail shipments mz tile direct from works to 
Prompt shipments also made in cargo lots to 
any port on the Atlantic coast 


MAIN OFFICE 


Orders for both rail and water shipment will receive 





This Company owns and has in com- 
mission six steel barges and an ocean 
going steel tug, by means of which the 
New York Market is promptly supplied 
with fresh lime at all times 











. : ROCKLAND, MAINE 


Greenpoint Avenue and Newtowne Creek, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


prompt and careful attention 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


contain about 12,000 additional spindles, with pro- 
vision for increase to 30,000. Construction will be 
commenced as soon as plans are finished. 


Jackson, Miss.—C. A. Bonds, J. A. Jones, W. M. 
Anderson, J. C. Head and F. L. Ballenger bave 
announced their intention to build a $50,000 knit- 
ting plant. They are now making final arrange- 
ments to let contracts for buildings and equipment 
of macbinery. 


Jersey City, N. J.— The large yard the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co. is «onstructing at Greenville, is 
not to be used exclusively for freight trains, but 
local passenger trains will be run there and & sta. | 


tion will be erected at the lower end of Ocean Ave. | 


Lynn, Mass.— The Lynn Realty Co. has plans in 
preparation for a brick shoe factory in this city, 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) a6 
five stories, 48 x 150’. N. W. Rogers, /tem Build- VAN NOORDEN’ S \ 
” 
Malden, Mass. — At the first regular meeting of the >> 
new Board of Aldermen, Alderman Schumaker of 4 
Ward 6 presented an order for an extra appropria- VENTILATORS 
tion of $5,500 to the $17,000 already appropriated —_ re ; . ae 
for the erection of a new fire station in the Maple- Scientific In construction > 
wood District. The matter was referred to the and i a For o 
Finance Committee. An order was adopted to make and in operation, ee, 
the committee in charge of the erection of the build about twenty vears archi vs 
ing a commission so that definite plans may be we ? . “1 a 
arranged at once to erect the building at a cost of tects, builders and civil Y 


$17,000 if the additional appropriation 1s refused. 


Mansfield, Mass. — Dean & Main, 53 State St., Bos- 
ton, have drawn plans for a factory to be erected 
here for the Lowney Chocolate Co. It will be of 


(Continued on page xii.) 








PAINT THAT LASTS 


Many of the most eminent chemists and painters of the country to- 


day admit that there is no painting 


zine and lead ground in strictly 


compound that will last like silex, 


pure linseed oil. Pure lead alone 


chalks quickly; lead and zine will flake or peel; Breinig’s Lithogen 
Silicate Paint and Lithogen Lead made of silex, zine and lead, 
outlast everything else. Sole Manufacturers, The Bridgeport Wood 


Finishing Co., New Milford, Ct 


, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. 


SILEX ZINC LEAD 








engineers have been speci- ra 
fying Van Noorden’s as @ 
the most pra tical, most &% 
durable, most artistic ven- 
tilators on the market. gm 
They do the work and do & 
admirably ¢ a's) 
We want to send you & 

° a oe) 
ustrations, technical de- & 

. . ~~ 
scriptions and prices. C 
- * ’ , oe 
Write us ap Sia to-day! on 
ade ne 

E. VAN NOORDEN CO., yy 

044 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. lea 
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SHINGLE- 
mee ROOFING 


. or barn. _Fire-proof. 
. Easily Laid. Cheaper 
than slate or wood. 
“a testimonials FRI 
Mo NTROSS 8S HINGLE 
CO., Camden, N. J. 


Wit a 
Lids 


Architectural Sheet Metal 


Ornamental Work 
Cornices, Skylights 


Tile Roofing 
Statuary 


Send for illustrated 
catalogue. 

Architects’ special 
designs accurately 
produced in sheet 
metal. 

Write for our prices. 


W. H. MULLINS 


107 Depot St. 
SALEM, - OHIO 


PASSAIC ROLLING MILL C0., 


PATERSON, N. J. 
ci) 
20 inches 


Steel Beams = 


ALL STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 
NEW YORK OFFICE. ° 45 BROADWAY. 
Boston Office, No. 31 State Street. 








4 inches 
t 





Expanded Metal 
Lockers 


in your Plans and Speci- 
fications. 
For information write 
MERRITT & CO. 
1011 Ridge Ave., Phila. 


You 
Should 
Include 
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TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON, 


American 
Bridge 
Company 
York 


of New 


Structural 
Steel for 
Every 


Purpose 


Buildings 


General Offices 
100 Broadway 
New York 


MASS. 











EXPANDED METAL 


For Fireproofing and Concrete Construction 
ASSOCIATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIE 


Room 1209, 256 Broadway 
NEW YORK 
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brick, 338 by 85 feet, half six stories and half two 
stories. 

Marinette, Wis. — Plans have been drawn by Ferry 
& Clas, of Milwaukee, for a three-story brick and 
stone department-store building, to be erected by 
Isaac Stephenson. Cost, $70,000. 

Carpenter, Cook Co., of Menominee, Mich., has 
prepared plans for a hotel to be erected on the site 
of the White Hotel on Dunlap Sq. Cost, $20,000. 

J. I. Scout will remodel the Scott Theatre at a cost 
of $10,000 to $20,000. The theatre will be redeco- 
rated and improved. 


Marlboro, Mass.—The City-hall is ~~ “eee to have 
been destroyed by fire on ipecember 2 


Middletown, O.— It is stated that the First Baptist 
Society will secure plans for an edifice, to cost 
$60,000. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Trainor Bros., 428 Boston 
Block, secured the general contract to erect the 
Val. Blatz Brewing Co.’s building on 14th Ave. S. 
and 6th St. This will include a large cold-storage 
building and wagon-sheds. Cost, $30,000. 

Modena, Pa. — The Megargee Pa; er Co. will build 
here a large mill to cost $60,000. 

New Britain, Conn.— The members of the Swedish 
Lutheran Church are considering the erection of a 
$50,000 edifice on Franklin St. 

New York, N. ¥Y.— Plans have been filed for the 
foundations of five buildings of the new College of 
the City of New York. An anchor-shaped building 
seven stories, is to face St. Nicholas Terrace, with 
two wings three stories high, the fronts of which 
conform to the curve of the driveway. The main 
building will stand on a plot facing Convent Ave 
and 138th St. The two other buildings will face 
Amsterdam Ave. One will be the Mechanica) Arts’ 
Building, three stories and basement, and the other 
a four-story building for the chemical department. 
There will be a building for freshmen seven stories 
high and a gymnasium four stories high. The cost 
has not been made public. Work will begin at 
once. 

Sass & Smallheiser, 23 Park Row, have drawn 
plans for a seven-story loft building to be erected 
at 87 and 89 Ridge’St. for Lazarus Levy & Son, 13 
Catherine St. 

Itis reported that Sonn Bros., 440 Washington St., 
will erect an eleven- -story fireproof store and loft 
building at Nos. 276 to 282 Mercer St., corner of 
Washington Pil. Henri Fouchaux, Broadway and 
162d St., is the architect. The old buildings now 
on the site are being demolished. 

Buchman & Fox, 11 E. 59th St., are preparing 
plans for a twelve-story fireproof addition, 40’ x 
100’, to the Hotel Albert, to be built on the north. 
east corner of University Pl. and 10th St. Plans 
will be completed by February Ist. The Rosen- 
baum estate, No. 16 Exchange Pl., are the owners 
of the property. 

Gunn & Grant, who have purchased the plot 100 
x 100’ 11/7 on the north side of 111th St., 150 feet 
west of Amsterdam Ave., will erect thereon a 
seven-story elevator apartment- house. 

The Metropolitan Life lnsurance Co. has obtained 
ownership of the site on which stands the old Madi- 
son Square Presbyterian Church, of which Dr. 
Parkhurst is pastor. The Board of @rustees of the 
church accepted an offer of more than $1,000,000 
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for the property. By the terms of the sale the in- 
surance company conveys to the church the Catb- 
erine Wolfe residence on the northeast corner of 
24th St. and Madison Ave., which occupies a plot 
of the same dimensions as the church property, 75’ 
x 150’, in part payment for the chureb site, and the 
balance will be paid in cash. Dr. Parkburst’s con- 
gregation will remain in its present home until a 
new structure is completed across the street. 
acquiring the church site the Metropolitan now 
owns the entire frontage on Madison Ave., between | 
23d and 24th Sts., and will be able to continue its 
plans for the extension of its building, which was 
begun two years ago, when the 23d St. block front 
was secured. 

A four-story brick parochial school will be erected 
by the Church of Our Lady of Good Counsel, on the 
north side of 91st St., 200 feet weet of Ist Ave. The 
front will be of granite, brick and terra-cotta. In 
the rear is to be a large auditorium with two bal- 
conies, F. A. de Meuron is the architect. The 
cost is placed at $100,000. 

A dwelling will be erected for Mrs. Alice G. Hub- 
bard on the site of two dwelling-houses at Nos. 13 
and 15 E. 64th St. 

Plans have been filed at the Bureau of Buildings, 
Manhattan, for alterations to a one-story brick 
synagogue at Nos. 87 and 89 Atterney St. Sass & 
Smallheiser are the architects. The cost is placed 
at $15,000. 

Norfolk, Va.— A tunnel is to be constructed under 
Smith’s Creek and the Elizabeth River for a con- 
nection with the Southern Railway, the Atlantic 
Coast Line, the docks and wharves of the New 
York, Philadelphia and Norfolk Railway and the 
Seaboard Air Line. It will bring all of these lines 
into Norfolk to a union station, which will be 
established probably in the neighborhood of Granby 
St. and Smith’s Creek. 

Oklahoma City, Okla.— The Shriners are reported 
interested in the erection of a $75,000 temple. 

Omaha, Neb — Beebe & Runyan Furniture Co. will 
erect an eight-story factory and warehouse, 132’ x 
198’ for the warehouse, and 66/ x 132’ for the factory. 
Cost complete, $200,000. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association plans 
the erection of a modern building this season. 

Osakis, Minn.—C. A. Caughren, of Sauk Center, has 
bought the Lake House Hotel corner and will erect 
a $20,000 brick block thereon. 

Paterson, N. J.— A police station will be erected to 
replace the one destroyed by fire. Wm. Vermeulen 
is preparing plans. Cost, $30,000. 


FACTORIES. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Dean St., nr. Carlton Ave., three- 
st’y & cellar bk. factory, 50’ x 100’, gravel roof; 
a 000; o., Estey Wire Works, 5% Fulton St. vg ae Kes 

ae Quinby, 99 Nassau St., N. Y. 
HOUSES. 

New York, N. ¥.— One Hundred and Thirty-cighth 
St., nr. Broadway, 6 four & five-st’vy bk. & st. dwells., 
16’ & 18 x 50’, tin & slate roof; $72,000; o., Parsons 
« Laurie, Johnson Building; a., E. B. Chestersmith, 
60 Broadway. 


By | 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Houses Continued, ) 

Monroe Ave., nr. 172d St., 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 20’ x 
46’, shingle roof; $4,000; 0. & a., Mary J. Price, 1652 
Monroe Ave. 

Washington Ave., cor. 180th St., 3 three-st’y fr. 
dwells., 32’, 33’ & 367 9/7 x 32"; $15,000; o., The Brogan 
Construction Co., 97th St. & Amsterdam Ave.; a., 
Neville & Bagge, 217 W. 125th St. 

Ti-bout Ave., ws, nr. 180th St., 2 two-st’y fr. 
dwells., 22’ x 46’; $8,000; o., Charles and Edward 
Thornton; a., W. C. Dickerson. 

Worcester, Mass. — Hollywood St., two-st’y fr. 
dwell., 33’ x 58’; $5,000; o., Misses J. V. and R. O. 
Smith; a., D. R. Rixtord; ¢., C. A. Colburn. 

Lincoln Ave., 24-st’y fr. dwell., 25’ x 52"; 
o. & c., H. B. Pender, 

Willey Ave., three-st’y fr. dwell. 
0. & c., A. N. Booth. 

Massac husetts Ave., two-st’y private residence, 29’ 
x 44’; $8,000; o., R. B. Dodge; a., Geo. H. Clemence; 
c., W.F. Simonds. 

‘Stoneland Road, two-st’y fr. dwell., 27" x 54/; 
$5,000; o., J. B. Scrimgeour; a., J. P. Kingston; c., 
C. L. Peters. 

Francis St., three-st'y fr. dwell., 
0. & c., Geo. W. Eames. 

Uxbridge St., two-st’y fr. dwell., 
o. & b., Peter Lord. 

a,” aller Ave., three-st’y fr. dwell., 27’ 

, Henry Russell; c., James |. E hilets.- 

Richmond Ave., two-st’y fr. dwell. , 26’ x 42’; $4,000; 
o., Frank T. Williams; a.,J. P. Kingston; ¢., E. B. 
Rogers. 

Piedmont St., three-st’y fr. dwell., 31’ x 58’; $6,500 
0., John O’Connor; c., F. J. Goff; a., Wm. R. Bell. 

Windsor St., 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 33’ x 56’; $6,000; 
0., a J. Bannagan; a., Earle & Fisher; day 
work. 

Thorn St., 14-st’y fr. dwell., 2.’ x 50’; $3,000; o., 
L. Phanix; c., T. D. Foley. 


LIBRARIES. 


New York, N. ¥.— Alexander Ave., cor. 140th St., 
three-st’y bk. & st. library, 30/ x 80’, tar & gravel 
roof; $75,000; is New York Public Library. 40 La- 
fayette P).; Babb, Cook & Willard, 3 W. 29th 
8t.; b., W. om y ms 287 Fourth Ave, 


STABLES. 


New York, N. Y.— Southern Boulevard, nr. Willis 
Ave., two st’y bk. stable, 25’ x 25’; $5,000; o., Wm. 
L. Byrne, 704 E. 134th St.; a., Bronx Architectural 
Co., 3307 Third Ave, 

Worcester, Mass. — Leachmont St., 
stable, 37’ x 44’; $5,000; o., John M. Russell; c 
Benjamin C. Jaques; a., Fuller & Delano Co. 

Westminster St., 1} st’y fr. private stable, 38’ x 
52’; $2,000; o., A. H. Brunelle; c., Jos. J. Roberts. 


TENEMENT-HOUSES. 


New York, N. Y.— Ludlow St., No. 117, six-st’y bk, 
tenement & store, 25/ x 75’ 4"; $23, ay _0. & b., 
Packtman & Levin, 114 E. 102d St.; . F. Pel- 
ham, 503 Fitth Ave. 

One Hundred and Thirty-seventh St., nr. 5th oo 
2 six-st’y bk. tenements, 36/ 3/7 x 86/ 11/7; $60,000 
o., M. 8. A. Wilson, 210 E. 79th St.; a., Sass & 
Smallheiser, 23 Park Row. 


$4,500; 


97" 


+» 27’ x 55’; $4,000; 


26’ x 47’; $3,500; 
28” x 32; $3,000; 


7*; $4,000; 


1}-8t’y private 
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CRANES [Fo 
Send for catalog, dimensions, etc, 


NORTHERN ENGINEERING Works 
24 Chene St., Detroit, Mich 

















*«¢ BENEDICT- 
NICKEL” 
Seamless Tubing 

for high-class exposed 
plumbing. ‘‘ White metal 
clear through.” 
BEnepict & BurNHAM MFG. Co, 
Waterbury, Conn. 
New York, 253 Broadway 
Boston 
172 High Street 








THE CRAIC 


Cleanout and Dead-End Stopper 


An Improvement in 








1 ef i DRAINAGE CLEANOUTS 
et 


—— je =e 


TO DRAIN) 
ae 








HGWwW 
Manufactured by 


DAVID CRAIG, 7288040 STREET 


BOSTUN, MASS. 





80-Paged Illustrated Catalogue 
of over 250 Designs of 
Superior 
wearer VANES, 
TOW R ORNAMENTS, 
CHURCH CROSSES, 
FINIALS, Etc,, Etc. 
Mailed to any address for 2-cent 
stamp — half the postage. 
T. W. JONES, Manufacturer, 
18 FLETCHER St., New YORK. 


Buckeye Paint & Varnish Co, 


PAINT, COLOR 


AND 








VARNISH MAKERS 


Crystal-Rock Finishes 


Liquid and Paste Fillers 
Varnishes and Japans 


TOLEDO, OHIO 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE 


(Tenement-Houses Continued ) 


Madison St., nr. Catharine St., six-st’y bk. tene 
ment & stores, 50/ 2/" x 86’ 11 & 87; $45,000; o., 


Pollak & Oransky, 396 Grand St.; a., Horenburger 


& Straub, 122 Bowery. 

E. Ninth St., Nos. 713-715, six-st’y bk. tenement, 
43’ x 79 3/7; $30,000; 0., Julius Weinstein, 192 
Bowery; a.. Bernstein & Bernstein, 111 Broaaway, 

Twenty-sixth St., nr. 8th Ave., six-s'’y bk. tene- 
ment, 50’ x 85’ 6/7; $25,000; o., Louis J Marx, 302 
Broadway; g. Alfred E. Badt, 1 Union Sq., W. 








COMPETITIONS 


] IBRARY. 


[At Madison, Wis.) | 


Competitive plans will be received for the erection 
of a $30,000 Carnegie Library. 1412 


QcHvon. 


of a new high-school building in this city, 1413 





Telephone Call, 1481 John 


Special attention to deep panels, 
curved work, etc., to archi- 
tect’s designs. 


HENRY S. NORTHROP, Manufacturer of 


.. Stamped Steel Ceilings 
40 Cherry St., New York 


Also Room 74, EQUITABLE BUILDING, BOSTON. 








PROPOSALS. 
CC RT-HOU SE. 





{At Centerville, Ia.) 


Bids will be received January 28 by J. E. Parks, 
Co. Aud., for erecting a court-house. 1412 


BRARY. 

[At San Bernardino, Cal. } 

Bids are wanted January 28 for erecting a library. 
F, W. GREGG, Pres. Library Trus. 1412 


S° HOOL,. 

[At Marengo, Ia.} 

The School Board will receive bids until January 

23 for the erection of the $20,000 high-schoo!] building 

after plans prepared by Architects Proudfoot & Bird, 
712 Crocker Building, Des Moines. 1412 


| aaa tits aaa 

[At Lancaster, Pa.) 

Bids for the erection of a $40,000 brick office-build- 

inv, having slag roof, steam heat and elevator, are 

desired by Joseph P. Brenneman, 135 North Duke St. 
1413 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D.C., January 12th,1903 Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P. M. On the 19th day of February, 1903, and then 
| opened, for the construction of the extension to the 
U.S. Posat-office at Burlington, Lowa, in accordance 
with the drawings and specification, copies of which 
may be had at this office, or at the office of the 
Custodian at Burlington, Iowa, at the discretion of 
the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, 
| Supervising Architect. 1413 


erm 
[At Houston, Tex.] 
Bids for the erection of a two-story brick city-ball 


February 2. Architects, George E. Dickey & Co 
D. D. BRYAN, City Secretary. 1413 





la aaa areata 
[At Flint, Mich.) 
| Bids will be received until February 1 for the 
| erection of a three-story oftice-building, 110? x 80’, for 
| the Knights of the Loyal Guard. Clark & Munger, 

Bay City, architects. F. H. RANKIN, Secretarv. 

1413 
H OSPITAL. 

[At Springfield, 0.) 
It is stated that bids are wanted February 1 for 
erecting a four-story brick and stone city hospital, 
including steam-heating apparatus, laundry ma 
chinery, and an elevator; cost. about $60 000. R.C. 
Gotwald, architect, 56 and 57 Gotwald Building. 
| 14 


_ L. 


Bids are wanted February 2 for erecting a five- 
story hotel. MARK WIESS, Pres. Threadneedle 
Hotel Co. 1413 





3 


| \ AREHOUSE. 
| [At Aberdeen, S. D.} 
| Sealed proposals will be received at the architect's 
| office until February 2d. 1903, for furnishing the 
| necessary labor and material, including hr ating and 

plumbing, required to construct and complete a 100’ 

x 150’, four-story and basement brick wholesale gro 
| cery warehouse for Jewett Bros., at Aberdeen, S. D 
| Plans may be seen at the Builders’ Exchanges in St. 
| Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., Jewett Bros., Aber- 
| 


building and market-house will be received until | 


[At Beaumont, Tex.} | 


PROPOSALS. 


deen, S. D., or at the office of Joseph Schwarz, archi 
tect, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 1413 


|) pieeamal QUARTERS, ETC. 
[At Mare Island, Cal.) 
Bids will be received at Washington, D. C., until 
February 30 for buiiding officers’ quarters, con 
tagious disease hospital, and for changing main hos 
pital a at Mare Island, Cal., navy yard. A.S. 
KENNY, paymaster general, U.S. N. 1414 


ne, CEMENT, ETC. 
{At Washington, D.C.) 
Office Washington Aqueduct, 2,728 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Washington, D.C. Sealed proposals for filters, 
pure water reservoir and appurtenances, and cement 
will be received here until 12 M. January 28, 
1903. Informationon application. A. M. MILLER 
Lt. Col. Engrs. 1412 


ire. DRAINING, ETC. 
[At Cleveland, O 

Bids are wanted January 29 for grading, drain 

ing, curbing and paving with brick on portions of 

numerous streets. CHAS. P. SALEN, Dir. of Pub. 
Wks. 1412 


EATING. 
[At Creston, Ia 
Bids are wanted January 27 for furnishing and 
installing the low-pressure steam heating apparatus, 
etc., for the U. 8. Post-office at Creston. Jas. Knox 
Tavior, Superv. Archt., Treas. Dept., Washington, 
D.C, 1412 


JLUMBING FIXTURES. 
{At Fort Fremont, S. C.] 
Bids are wanted January 24 for installing plumb 
ing fixtures, etc., in public buildings at this post. 
Address CHAS. L. FISHER, Q. M. 1412 


ENTILATING. 

[At Chicago, 111.) 
Bids are wanted January 26 for the ventilating 
system of the Post-office, Court-house, ete.; bids wil 
also be received at the same time for an elevator 
system in said building. Address Henry Ives Cobb, 
archt., Chicago Bidg., Treas. Dept., Washington, 

D.C. 1412 


IBRARY. 
At Geneseo, N. Y.} 
Proposals for the construction, electric lighting 
plumbing, gaspiping and heating of a library build 
ing at the State Norma! School will be r ceived by 
Charles K. Skinner, S ate superintendent of public 
instruction, Albany, until January 30. 1413 


HURCH. 
At Scotchbridge, O. 
Bids will be received January 31 by the Trustees 
of the U. P. Church for furnishing material and ereet 
ingachureb R. S. DAVIDSON, Sec’y. 1413 


JTEWARD’S QUARTERS 
At Fort Wadsworth, N. ¥ 
Sealed proposals for building one set of brick hos 
pital steward’s quarters here will be received until 
Februarv 2, (903. Information furnished on app) 
cation. Work to commence on building April 1, 1993, 
LIEUT. GEO. L. HICKS, JR.,Q.M 1413 


OSPITAL. 
At Dayton, 0.) 
Bids will be received until February 1 for the 
construction of a $30,000 two-story brick and stone 
hospital building for the rank -lefferson Patterson 


Memorial. Plans by Architect Chas. Inseo Williams, 


Callahan Building 1412 
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[At Glenville. ©.) | 
Competitive plans will be received for the erection | 
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& DONALD 


ARCHITECTURAL IRON 
BRASS AND BRONZE 


Stairs 

Elevator Enclosures 
Window Work 

Bank Counter Railings 
Grilles, etc 


Borden and Review Aves. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
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HALF ENOUGH WATER 


is quite enough for some people, but most people 
want water every day. If 


Rider or Ericsson Hot-Air Pumps 


are used you can have water every day in the year, 
and your cook or stable=boy is the only engineer 
S needed. 25,000 in daily use. 

Catalogue “‘B” on application to nearest store. 


> RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 
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22a Pitt St., Sydney, N.S. W. 





35 Warren St., New York. 40 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
239 Franklin St., Boston. 40 N. 7th St., Philadelphia. 
692 Craig St., Montreal, P. Q. Teniente Rey 71, Havana. 
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By WILLIAM R. WARE 
Professor of Architecture, Columbia University 


Text and Plates, 86 pp., 9’’ x 12 
Price, $3.00 
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“THE AMERICAN VIGNOLA™ 


TheFive Orders of Architecture 
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Architecture’’ Library} 


(Now Ready: The Second Volume of the ‘‘ Topical 
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Window Grilles 








104 Plates: 10in. x 14} in. 


Doorways’’| of this Library 


Uniform with the first volume |“ /talian Renaissance 
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large cities, note what rapid progress is making in the 


wrought-metal grilles, screens and gates of various kinds 
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ot lower stories. 


THE next time you pass along the streets of one of our 


ornamental protection of doorways and the window-openings 
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The great interest shown in this particular form of 
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inship just now is our reason for devoting the 
volume of this Library to door and window grilles. 
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CopE OF PRACTICE 


FOR SUBzESTIMATING AND SUB= 
CONTRACTING 


Adopted by the Master Builders’ A 8 


toston, Aug. 2.1 


sation of the City of 












z 
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ARTICLE I. 


Obligation of Principal Contractor to Sub- 
Contractor. 

A principal contractor is under obligation to 
treat upon an equa) basis al] estimates which he 
“receives ” prior to putting in hisown bid. Es- 
timates must be considered as “ received’ when 
they come into a principal contractor’s posses- 
sion, either by his direct solicitation or by being 
accepted by him. The opening of a bid, knowing 
it tobe uch, constitutes receipt of the same. 

A principal contractor is under no obligation to 
use a bid which he has not solicited, accepted, or 
received, but if he does not wish to use the esti- 
mate of a sub-bidder he shou!d decline it, if prof- 
fered personally, or should return it unopened if 

sent to him by mail or otherwise. The retention 
of a bid should be construed as a receipt of the 
same. 

* * > * * * * * * ~ * 

A principal contractor, when making up his 
estimate, is not entitled to receive bids from sub- 
contractors if he is at the same time making him- 
self their competitor by figuring their portion of 
the contemplated work. It is legitimate for a 
principal contractor to figure all portions of 
work, depending upon no one for what are usually 
known as sub-estimates, but it is not legitimate 
for him to receive bids from others for sub-work 
if he is himself figuring those portions inde- 
pendently. 

ARTICLE II. 
Award of Sub-Contracts. 

The principal contractor having been awarded 
a general contract should immediately award the 
sub-contracts to the lowest bidder in each branch. 


ARTICLE III. 
Penalty for not Awarding Contract to Lowest 
Sub-Bidder. 


A principal contractor failing to award a sub- 
contract to the lowest sub-bidder to whom he is 
under obligation as previously provided should be 
liable to pay damages to the said lowest bidder, 
in amount not less than ten per cent of the 
amount of the estimate. 

Payment of such damages will not relieve the 
principal contractor from liability to discipline 
under provisions of Article X of the By-Laws of 
this Association. 

~ * * * * * * * * * * 

ARTICLE V. 
Payments to Sub-Contractors. 

Unless the contracts made with sub-contractors 
otherwise provide, payments during the progress 
of the work should be made by the principal con- 
tractor to the sub-contractors upon the same 
basis of payment, in relation to amount of work 
performed, as is prescribed in the contract made 
by the principal contractor with the owner. 

Final payment to a sub-contractor should be 
considered as due at the expiration of thirty days 
after the completion of his work and its approval 
by the architect or owner, unless otherwise pro- 
vided by the sub-contract or agreement: 

* * * » * * * * - * * 


ARTICLE VII. 
Obligation of Sub-Contractor to Principal 
Contractor. 

Should a sub-contractor refuse to contract at 
the amount of the estimate he has given toa prin- 
cipal contractor who has used the said estimate 
in good faith, he then should be liable to the said 
principal contractor for damages in amount not 
less than the difference between the amount of 
the estimate which was submitted by him and 
the amount at which the principal contractor 
may be obliged to contract the work. 

Payment of such damages will not relieve the 
sub-contractor from liability to discipline under 
provisions of Article X of the By-Laws of this 
Association. 

* 7 * o * > * * * * * 


ARTICLE X. 
Bids to Architects or Owners. 

When bids for separate departments of work on 
a building are solicited by the architect or the 
owner, they should be submitted with the under- 
standing that they are direct estimates, for which 
direct contracts are to be made by the owner with 
the lowest bidder, and no other disposition of 
such bids should be permitted without consent of 
the bidder submitting the same 

Sub-bids should be given only to the principal 
contractors who are estimating the work in 
question, and should not be left with architects 
or owners for the inspection and information 
of principal contractors. Sub-contractors must 
understand that bids thus left with architects or 
owners are in great danger of losing their confi- 
dential] character, and that if they so leave them 
they cannot claim protection or redress under 
the first article of this Code. 
SUGGESTIONS. 

Members of this Association having sub-con- 
tracts to let, or material to buy, should, as far as 
may be consistent with business principles, deal 
only with members of the Association, or at all 
events give their fellow-members an opportunity 
to compete, and ther give them the preference, 
other things being equal. 

All bidders should take cognizance of the 
danger they may be subjected to through the 
practice, so prevalent in ~ome erchitects’ offices, 
of making change it plans or specifications, or 
in both, during th. progress of estimating. Cor- 
rection of this pernicious practice can only be 
obtained through refusal by contractors to esti- 
mate under such conditions. 


A true copy. 
Attest: WM. H. SAYWARD, 
Secretary, M. B. A. 
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MINERAL WOOL <0 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 


Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., !43 Liberty Street, 


NEW YORK. 























“Ttalian Renaissance Doorways” 
104 PLATES, 10 x 14 1-2 inches 


Unilorm with the second Volume [Door 


and Window Grilles” ] of the Topical 
Architecture Library. 








Price, hound in Cloth e e $7.50 
a4 in Portfolio e - e 6.50 
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Masonry in Modern Work. 


A *PROLEGOMENOS” ON THE FUNCTION OF MASONRY 
IN MODERN ARCHITECTURAL STRUCTURES. 

















BY ae 
R. GUASTAVINO - - - Architect, | Price, Paper Cover - - 30 Cents. 





FOR SALE BY THE 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 





NEW ENGLAND MATERIAL-MEN AND CONTRACTORS, 


BLUE PRINTING. ROOFING DUCK. 


B. L. MAKEPEACE, C. H. BATCHELDER & CO. 
345 Washington St., Boston, Mass. | , 234 State St., = 


CHAS. E. MOSS, Cor. India St., Boston, Mass. 
Rapid Printing Papers. 


38 Broad St., Boston. SASH CORD. 
CONTRACTOR & BUILDERS. SILVER LAKE CoO., 
78 Chauncy St., Boston. 
WILLIAM L. RUTAN, | 


1016 Tremont Bldg., Boston. SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 
DOORS, WINDOWS, ETC. GILBRETH ae GRANITE 
Park Row Buildin " New York 
E. A. CARLISLE, POPE & CO, 85 Water St., Boston. 


2 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass 
‘cs STABLE FIXTURES. 
FIRE-ESCAPES. 
BROAD GAUGE IRON STALL & 
STANDARD FIRE-ESCAPE & MFG VANE WORKS, 
53 Elm St., Boston, Mass. 


120 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


PLASTERERS. 


GALLAGHER & MUNRO CO., 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


PORTABLE OVENS. 


STONE CARVING AND ° 
ELLING. satan 


HUGH CAIRNS, 
48A Sudbury Street. Boston. 


WATERPROOF CELLARS. 


FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
H.A JOHNSON & CO., Park Row Bldg., New York. 
224 State St., Boston, Mass. | \176 Federal St., Boston. 





Professional 
Ethics. rt, 


| The following ... 
| -. » CODE OF ETHICS... 





se | 
“* | Prepared in Conformity with the 
sk Best Standards of Practice, and 


| 
wy | Recommended to its Members by 
“i* | the Boston Society of Architects, 
| was .«e«-s a6 @ a .@ @.6¢ 4 


ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1 
- - 1895... 


Section 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

* 

SECTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

+ 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party te 

a building contract except as “owner,” 
« 

SECTION 4. No Member shon'd guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond. 
* 

SECTION §. It is unprofessional to offer draw 
ings or other services “on approval” anc 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

* 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than bya notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

. 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

* 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
ever his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

* 

SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw. 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competicion, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

+ 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

* 

Secrion 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work 

* 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter inte 
competition with or to consult with an archi 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute” or “ Society.” 

* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. 

* 

SgcTion 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes 
sional education and render all possible helg 
to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 
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